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Ue GRORVP LB AGUS 2 
The Mysteries of Alburn Wall 


A TALE OF OLD ENGLAND. 





BY MRS CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CROWN AND ANCHOR INN. 


A bsricut fire was burning in the little parlor 
of the C and Anchor, near which sat the 
Widow Cornish and her daughter Sybil. Since 
the death of Mr. Cornish, his widow, with the 
occasional advice and assistance of her brother, 
had performed those duties, which during his 
life, as landlord of the inn, had devolved on him. 
That she had done so in a manner acceptable to 
the public, was shown by an increase, rather 
than falling off, in the number of travellers, who 
called for entertainment. 

The sun had gone down behind a mass of 
dark, ominous-looking clouds, which rapidly 
surging upwards, soon overspread the heavens, 
blotting out the few stars, which had commenced 
shining with a faint and timid light. Every 
moment, the skies frowned darker and darker, 
till atlast, the gloom was alone broken by lurid 
flashes of sheeted lightning. Very soon, a few 
large rain-drops were dashed with violence 

just tho windows by ~ -~44an ge" YF "4 
ae > coma ve wie prelude to a heavy and proy 
lenged shower. 

When the shower was at its height, Sybil 


through which she could see into the bar-room, 
suddenly looking up from her sewing, saw a 
man standing near the fire. How long he had 
been there she could not tell, for neither she nor 
her mother had noticed his entrance. It, how- 
ever, must have been after it commenced rain- 
ing, for his dress, which was shielded by no out- 
side garment, had the appearance of being 
thoroughly soaked through. 

After having remained standing a few minutes, 
he gave the coals a vigorous stir, and then seat- 
ing himself close to one corner of the fireplace, 
he appeared to give himself wholly up to the en- 
joyment of the genial warmth. 

His person: mee was by no means 
psig ae na bulky, he appeared 
clumsy rather thai athletic; while his tawny 
skin, bushy eyebrows and long blak» hair, 
which hung round his face and down his neck 
in wild elf-locks, reminded Sybil of a savage, 
uncouth looking man, she had once seen among 
a band of gipsies. 

John Ransford, the brother of Mrs. Cornish 
the landlady, at this moment entered the parlor 
by a back door. 

“Have you been to the stable, Uncle John?” 
said Sybil, rising and approaching him. 

“No,” he replied, “‘ why do you ask ?” 

“‘ Because,” said she, in a suppressed voice, 
“there is a traveller in the bar-room, and I 
thought I should like to know if he came horse- 
back.” 

‘I will go and see if there’s a horse there,” 
said Ransford. 

Just as he ceased speaking, a heavy gust of 
wind went shrieking by, which suddenly changed 
to a low, shuddering sound, and then died away 
with a faint moan. 

‘Whoever is abroad this evening will have a 
dreary time,” said Mrs. Cornish. 

“What can that be?” said Sybil, starting. 

“Another gust of wind is sweeping down over 
the heath, I suppose,” said her mother. 

“Tt can’t be the wind. Hark!” 

A sound sharp and prolonged, though evident- 
ly at a considerable distance, was distinctly 
heard. 

“Tcan’t imagine what it can be,’ said Mrs. 
Cornish. 

“There’s no knowing but that it may be a 
robber’s whistle,” remarked Sybil, half in jest, 
half in earnest. 

For a few moments, they listened in silence. 
The sound they had heard was succeeded by one 
very different. 

“ That is certainly a ery of some one in dis- 
tress,” said Sybil. ’ 

“Tt must be,” was her mother’s reply. 

Sybil rose and going to one of the front win- 
dows, looked out, but everything was still veiled 
in impenetrable gloom. Glancing into the bar- 
room as she passed, she imagined she saw an 
evil smile curl the lips of the traveller. 

The heath alluded to by Mrs. Cornish, though 
nearly two miles distant, might in the day-time 
have been seen from the inn, had not the view 
been intercepted by a narrow belt of low, scrub- 
by pines; and the heavy wind, now sweeping 














ovell, was in direction io bring to the very 
door any sound which at another time would 
not have reached half the distance. 

Ransford, who had heard the same sounds 
which had attracted the attention of his sister 
and his niece, had in the meantime returned 
from the stable, and going to the front door, 
opened it. He had barely time to do so, when 
mingling with the roar of the wind, and the loud 
beating of the rain, came a shout as of some one 
calling to a comrade, which was responded to 
by a faint halloo. These sounds were almost 
i diately ded by a quick and distant 
tramp of horses. They rapidly approached 
nearer. Soon it could be made out, that there 
were two of them, and that their riders were urg- 
ing them to the top of their speed. One was a 
little in -advance of the other, and when he ar- 
rived opposite the inn, he checked his horse so 
suddenly as to throw him back on his haunches. 

“This is the Crown and Anchor, I believe?” 
said the man, addressing Ransford. 

“It is,” was the answer. ’ 

The other traveller had come up in time to 
hear both question and answer, and, with one 
consent the two men jumped from their horses, 
and consigned them to the care of the hostler, 
who was promptly in attendance. 

“See that they are well cared for,” said he 
who had first arrived; ‘for they have been rid- 
den hard for the last mile or two.” = 

Saying thus, he hurried into the inn, closely 
followed by the other, for it continued to blow 
and rain with unabated violence. There was 
little difference in their appearance, at their first 
entrance, each being enveloped in a thick horse- 
man’s cloak, from which, as well as from their 
hats, the water was running in streams. 

When divested of these rough outer garments, 
they in every respect looked very differently. 
One of them must have been rising of thirty. 
He had a fine, expansive brow, shaded by rich, 
brown hair, and dark, clear eyes, such as shed 
light over the whole countenance. The other 
was ten years younger, and though his boyish 
face was not in the least handsome, there was 
something in it very pleasant and attractive. 

John Ransford recognized them as Sir Philip 
Lyle and his servant. Sybil, too, knew that one 
of them was Sir Philip, and hastened to inform 
her mother in a whisper. The stranger in the 
bar-room, who sat with his head bowed, so that 
his chin rested on his breast, appeared to take no 
notice, whatever, of the newly arrived travellers, 
while they were laying aside their outside gar- 
ments, and when the servant of Sir Philip took 
a seat near the opposite corner of the fireplace, 
he neither spoke nor lifted his head. 

“1 was not aware that there were highwaymen 
in this vicinity,” said Sir Philip, as he entered 
the parlor. 

“Do you mean for us to understand that there 
are really such?” said the landlady, with a look 
of alarm. 

“T certainly do.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Cornish, turning to 
her daughter, “this may account for the shouts 
that we heard, and what we took te be cries of 
distress.” 

“T hope, Sir Philip,” said Mr. Ransford, who 
had stood in the doorway listening to what was 





“and addressing thawny traveller. 





THE FOR XD OATH. 


{ i a 
said, “that you Ridin etn with the Wangerous 
persons you spoke of? f° he ; 

“We did, thongh frat \to the storm and the 
darkness, and, aboic ony the speed of our 
horses, we got clear 5 i without complying 
with the polite invita oly gave us to transfer 
our purses to théir key /te 

“Did you meet the <7 the heath?” inquired 
Mrs. Cornish. hl 

“Yes, and as near .sI could judge, about 
midway.” o 

“You were on your vay to Alburn Hall ?” 

“We were, but as th: storm had set in with 
great violence, I told Nark that we had better 
seek shelter at the Crown and Anchor. We had 
just turned our horses $r that purpose, when we 
were surrounded by hdf a dozen ruffians, and 
being unarmed, I thowht we were fortunate to 
escape with our lives aid our money too.” 

Sybil, who had resimed the seat which com- 
manded that part e bar-room where was 
seated the unknown taveller, soon became con- 
vinced that the indiffeence with which to a care- 
less observer he appefed to regard everything 
passing around him, ws simulated ; for she could 
see that from time to me he manifested a kind 
of watchful uneasines} casting quick and Steal- 
thy glances into the, $rlor, and that more than 
once, while Sir Philip ras speaking of what had 
befallen him on the hath, the stolid expression 
of his countenance g@e place to a look, keen 
and eager. She was pdt a little puzzled, for, at 
such times, there was bmething either in his air 
or the turn of his featres, which reminded her 
of aman by the nam of Ralph Elthorpe, Sir 
Philip’s steward at Alurn Hall, who frequently 
called at the Crown nd Anchor. She sought 
an opportunity to nmtion this to her Uncle 
Ransford, who soon fterward entered the bar- 
room. The strangerjoked up, seemed about to 
address him, and the hesitated. 

“Did you s said Ransford, who was 
desirous to open a ceversation with him. 

“<I was going to quire,” said he, “if any 
other traveller has illed here to-night, except 
those who are here >w ?” 

“ There has not.’ 

“Thad some exgtation of meeting a friend 
here, but it is so latae wont come now, I sup- 

‘At the first sour of the man’s voice, Sybil 
saw Sir Philip starand after a delay of a few 
minutes, he rose a1 entered the bar-room. 

“A wild night,”tid he, going up to the fire, 


“You may welBy that.” 

“ And there ardangerous people abroad,” 
pursued Sir Philiy 

“Dangerous? ‘ow so?” 

“Didn’t you he me telling about them just 
now ?” 

“No, I am tirednd have been dozing. You 
say there are dlangpus people abroad. In what 
respect are they s<” 

“Nothing, onlyey seem desirous to compel 
those they fall imith to give them whatever 
valuables they mmappen to have about them. 
At least, that appred to be their determination 
as regarded me ai my servant.” 

“I was more rtunate. I passed unmo- 


*« Di you cross tHe reath-r- : . 


Lyle is the owner of Alburn Hall ?” 
“Thave.” 


of mine.” 

“ You mean David Winterton ?” 

“Yes.” 

“If you go there, you wont see him.” 

“Not see him! Why?” 

“He is dead.” 

“Dead, did you say?” 

* Yes, he’s been dead several years.” 

“Well, I’ve been away in foreign parts, so 
it’s no wonder I didn’t hear of his death. And 
has Sir Philip done without a steward since ?” 

“No, his place was immediately supplied.” 

“‘ Well, let who will supply it, I don’t believe 
he will fill the place as well as David Winterton 
did.” 

“TI don’t know as to that. Ralph Elthorpe 
seems to understand how to perform the duties 
of his station.” 

“Ralph Elthorpe? It appears to me, that 
I’ve heard that name before.” 

“Likely enough—the old steward was his 
uncle.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember now. It was my 
friend Winterton I heard speak of him. I 
sha’n’t go to the Hall now, I care nothing about 
Ralph Elthorpe. His uncle was the one I want- 
ed to see.” 

During this colloquy between Sir Philip and 
the stranger, the latter had appeared restless and 
uneasy, and regarded his interlocutor with keen, 
though wavering glances, as if he suspected 
some sinister purpose as regarded himself. 

Sir Philip had returned to the parlor, and 


“No, came by the north road. Ihad thoughts 
of going ta Alburn Hall to-night, and may yet, 
should it cease storming between this and mid- 
night. You may have heard that Sir ‘Philip 


“I was going to the Hall for the purpose of 
seeing the old steward. He used to be a friend 









been one of his late father’s most valued friends. 
He had, in company with his daughter, been on 
a short visit to his sister, and had made arrange- 
ments to stop for the night at the Crown and 
Anchor, when just as they had entered upon the 
road which crossed the heath, the storm burst 
upon them with frightful violence. Suddenly, 
words of altercation and menace rose above the 
warring of the elements. The carriage was 
stopped and the door burst open. 

This unceremonious proceeding was followed 
by a request which sounded very much like a 
command, to surrender whatever money or jew- 
elry they might have in their possession. A pis- 
tol held ut Mr. Delville’s breast gave significance 
to this request. He found that there were like- 
wise several others, besides the one at the door of 
the carriage, and that the coachman had been so 
roughly dragged from his seat as to be seriously 
injured. He concluded, therefore, that it was 
best to cut the matter short, and give up what 
money he had about him, amounting in the 
whole to about one hundred pounds. A box of 
jewelry belonging to Ophelia, his daughter, con- 
taining among articles of inferior value a ruby 
necklace, and of which by some means the vil- 
lain at the eoach door appeared to be cognizant, 
was likewise obliged to be resigned. 

When left to themselves, they found that they 
were still in a dangerous, as well as an unpleas- 
ant situation, the horses being impatient, and 
the injuries sustained by the coachman having 
rendered him wholly incapable of managing 
them. The most that the footman could do, whe 
was nearly paralyzed with fear, was to stand at 
the horses’ heads, and restrain them from bound- 
ing forward. Cries for help was the expedient 
‘. be . . P 
had Secided to go Yu search oi alpen ke 
tunately they were heard by a young man, who 
happened to be passing near the borders of the 
heath, and who with all possible speed came to 
their aid. 


CHAPTER II. 
SIR PHILIP LYLE AND HIS GUESTS AT ALBURKN 
HALL. 
Waen Mr. Delville had finished relating the 
incidents at the close of the preceding chapter, 
Sir Philip called Mark, and inquired of him 
what he thought of the man they had seen in 
the bar-room ? 
“That he resembled the leader of the ruffians 
who beset us on the heath,” was his answer. 
“There was still daylight enough left to enable 
me to see his size and general appearance, though 
I couldn’t discern his features.”’ 
“Tt was very foolish and negligent in us te 
let him slip away ashe did,” said Sir Philip. 
“The truth is,” he added, in a low voice to Mr. 
Delville, “the first time I heard him speak, his 
voice sounded so much like my steward’s at 
Alburn Hall, that a strange thought struck me, 
and induced me to enter the bar-room and ply 
him with a few questions.” 
“You didn’t think he was the steward ?” 
“I must own that a thought like that passed 
through my mind, though Lfind on reflection, it 
was a very wild and unreasonable one, as when 
I arrived here to-night, he was quietly seated by 
the fire, which it appears to me must have been 
literally impossible, if, as Mark thinks he was 
one of those who assailed us on the heath.” 
“Did youever have any reason to distrust 


your steward ?” 


“T cannot say that I ever had, and yet, with- 


ont being in the least able to assign any tangible 
reason for it, I have more than once had a vague, 
half-formed suspicion that he was not what he 





Mark his valet had just received a to 
join him, when the sound of wheels announced 
the approach of some vehicle. The violence of 
tha storm had abated. The clouds began to 
break, and objects without were no longer veiled 
in impenetrable gloom. Sybil, at the first sound 
of the wheels, rose and looked out. 

“It is acoach,” said she, “and there appears 
to be aman leading the horses.” 

“Some accident has happened to them then, 
or they may have met with some of the same 
kind of gentry that we did,” said Sir Philip, 
starting up, and going to the door. 

His valet and John Ransford followed him. 
A gentleman stepped from the carriage, and as 
he was assisting his daughter to alight, the man 
who had been sitting by the bar-room fire, with 
cautious footsteps stole up behind those who were 
standing near the outer door, and quickly brush- 
ing past them, hastened to an open shed, some 
distance from the stable. No one had noticed 
his exit, except Sybil, and as she was endeavor- 
ing to draw the attention of her uncle to the cir- 
cumstance, a horse dashed round the corner of 
the house, at farious speed, and they saw that 
the mysterious guest had gone, without the 
ceremony of leave-taking. 

Sir Philip Lyle found that Mr. Delville, the 


“Was there any voice among those who at- 


tacked you, that sounded like his ?” 


“TI cannot say that there was, though once 


when he I took to be the chief of the robbers 
gave some orders to the others, there was a 
peculiar intonation in his voice, such as I had 
never heard in any person’s, except Ralph El- 
thorpe’s.”” 


“Elthorpe is your steward ?” 
“Yes, and now I think of it, I will*mention 


two cther things, which appear to me to be rather 
singular. I have a large sum of money with me, 
acircumstance which no one except Elthorpe 
and the person it belongs to could possibly have 
known anything about; as I had from motives 
of prudence carefally abstained from mention- 
ing it, in the presence of any one whatever. I 
was the more cautious in this respect as the 
money was not mine.” 


“ You are certain that Elthrope knew it?” 
“Yes, or nearly so, for I’ve every reason to 


believe that he overheard the conversation of my 
friend and myself at the time the arrangement 
was made between us, for me to take charge of 
the money in question, the next time I came to 
Alburn Hall.” 


“Was the time stated when you should come 








gentleman who had arrived in the carriage, had 


again?” 
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“Yes, I mentioned that I expected to be there 
this evening.” 

“And the other circumstance you consider 
singular—what is that?” 

“ That though armed with pistols, none were 
made use of when they attacked me and my 
servant, though it seems in your case there was 
not the same forbearance. I even heard the 
leader peremptorily forbid the others to produce 
them. This was showing a care and anxiety 
for my personal safety, not common in such 
cases. Now Elthrope’s situation at the Hall is 
one I know he would like to retain, and he is 
aware that he would be certain to lose it, should 
the estate pass into the hands of the heir-at-law.” 

“That might certainly be a reason why he 
should care for your safety.” 

“At any rate, I was suffered to escape without 
giving up the money.” 

“Tt may be well for you to keep an eye on this 
Elthorpe.’’ 

“ This would be easy were it convenient for 
me to remain any length of time at Alburn Hall, 
but it is an office which I shouldn’t for a number 
of reasons like to delegate to another.” 

During the foregoing conversation between 
Sir Philip and Mr. Delville, the landlady’s 
daughter had taken Ophelia to a snug, retired 
apartment, made bright and cheery by a good 
fire. The equally bright smiles of the fair Sybil, 
as she busied herself with numerous little arrange- 
ments promotive of comfort, with an alacrity 
which gave them the stamp of genuine kindli- 
ness, did much to soothe and allay the nervous 
trepidation consequent on the anxiety and terror 
to which she had recently been subjected. 

Sybil was in truth charmed with the beauty 
and grace of their youthful guest. Ophelia on 
her part, saw at once that Sybil was as shrewd 
and intelligent as she was kind-hearted, and 
without any show of that condescension, which 
some are apt to display in a manner somewhat 
offensive towards those in an inferior station, she 
appeared to appreciate her kind attentions, and 
was disposed to treat her with confidence. As 
she stood before the little looking-glass arranging 
her rich, glossy hair, her eye caught the sparkle 
of a ruby ring. 

“This ring,” said she, holding out her hand 
0 that Sybil might see it; “is all that is left of 
a set of jewels which have been in the Delville 
fumily—so says tradition—ever since the time of 
William the Conqueror.” 

“All that is left?’ said Sybil, looking at the 
ring. 

“Yes, the ruffians whe beset us on the heath, 
have taken charge of the rest. I wonder that 
this escaped them.” 

“ They were very valuable, I suppose.” 

“Yes, among the rest was a magnificent neck- 
lace. I wish you to examine the ring very close- 
ly, for who knows,” she added, laughing, “ but 
that the wife of the robber-chief may some day 
chance to stop here, when if the necklace is in 
her possession, she will hardly be able to with- 
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st Bidge of her efevated rank.” 

“T shall be pretty certain,” replied Sybil, “if 
I see a necklace composed of such beautiful 
gems as this ruby, that it belongs to you.” 

Half an hour later supper was 





parently as trifling as this, have led to important 
discoveries. Here, Ophelia, I will return it to 
you, and you wont forget that it must be forth- 
coming when called for.” 

“ Certainly not,” was her answer. ‘As soon 
as I arrive home I will see that it is deposited in 
some safe place.” 

The driver now received the signal to start, 
and as he cracked his whip, Ophelia waved her 
hand to Sybil which was answered by a half- 
tearful smile. 

The air was clear and exhilarating, and as the 
horses full of life and spirit dashed along, the 
travellers almost forgot the terror and alarm of 
the preceding evening. As they entered upon 
the heath, however, which they could not avoid 
crossing without making a wide circuit over a 
rough, indifferent road, Ophelia could not help 
Cap i 5 some appr h i 

“There can be no danger,” said her father, 
“for birds of ill omen you know, like the cover 
of night too well to often venture abroad in the 
sunshine. Besides, with Sir Philip and his ser- 
vant, and plenty of defensive arms, we can give 
them a different reception from what we did last 
night.” 

“Look! look!” said Ophelia, seizing her 
father’s arm, just as he finished speaking, and 
pointing to something in the distance. 

Looking in the direction indicated he saw two 
horsemen hovering on the edge of a piece of 
woods which formed the boundary of the heath. 
As Mr. Delville drew the attention of Sir Philip 
to them, a third made his appearance. This 
last after a minute’s delay advanced towards the 
travellers ; first at a quick pace, and then rather 
slowly. Finally he stopped. 

“He only wished to teconnoitre a little,” re- 
marked Sir Philip. 

“Tt is the same man,” said Mark, “ that was 
at the Crown and Anchor last night.” 

“And he appears to recognize us,” said Sir 
Philip, “ for see, he is going to return.” 

He went back with the speed of the wind, 
making a signal to his two comrades as he pro- 
ceeded, who immediately entered the woods. 

“ Tfthat is really the person your servant thinks 
him to be,” said Mr. Delville to Sir Philip, 
“ when you arrive at Alburn Hall you will have 
an opportunity to judge whether there is any- 
cause to suspect Ralph Elthorpe.” 

“T shall, but reason has already told me that 
there can be no foundation for the strange sus- 
picion which assailed me.” 

In something like half an hour, they entered 
the broad avenue which led to Alburn Hall.. 
When the tall old trees with their far-reaching 
branches were in full feliage, they must have 
nearly or quite concealed the antique mansion, 
till the last bend of the winding avenue had been 
passed. Now as Mr. Delville and Ophelia look- 
ed from the carriage window, they could see that 
it was built of gray stone, and that its architec- 
ture was of no particular period, but rather a 
ae a 
standing on the lawn, passed on a iad in ad- 
vance of the carriage. j 

“We expected you last night,” said Elthrope, 
when Sir Philip had arrived within speaking 








Mr. Delville introduced Sir Philip Lyle to his 
daughter, as the son of a gentleman, who, when 
living, had been one of his dearest friends. “TI 
have only to add,” said he, “that if fame speaks 
true, the son is worthy of the sire.” 

This circumstance served as a bond of good 
will between Sir Philip and Ophelia, making each 
disposed to regard the other with peculiar favor. 
Without this incentive, a mutual regard must 
have soon sprung up between them. Sir Philip 
without being strictly handsome, was noble-look- 
ing, and of a princely presence; while Ophelia 
with her fine and blooming complexion, lips 
fresh as a red rosebud, eyes dark as night, and 
emitting soft and starry beams, was just such a 
maiden as he sometimes imagined, when indulg- 
ing in a dreamy mood, would gladden his hearth- 
stone. 

Previously to separating for the night, Mr. 
Delville promised Sir Philip that he and his 
daughter would accompany him to Alburn Hall. 
After a sojourn there of a day or two, to enable 
Sir Philip to make certain necessary arrange- 
ments, they were again to proceed on their jour- 
ney still in company, till obliged to separate for 
their different homes. 





As glorious a morning as ever dawned on 
merrie England, succeeded the night of tempest 
and gloom. The travellers at the Crown and 
Anchor were ready to depart at an early hour, 
John Ransford having obtained some one to sup- 
ply the place of Mr. Delville’s disabled coach- 
man. Just as they were ready to start, Ophe- 
lia called Sybil who was standing on the door- 
step to the carriage window. 

“You wont forget your promise to come and 
spend Christmas with me?” she said. 

“‘ Christmas is along time to look forward to,” 
rephied Sybil ; “ but if my mother can spare me, 
’swill be no fault of mine if you don’t see me.” 

“She must spare you. But what is this?” 
and stooping down, she took up the fragment of 
a leuer, which was lying on the bottom of the 
carriage. The seal which was attached to it 
bore the device of a skull and cross-bones, which 
was enciecled by the motto, Take here you sind. 

“It must have belonged to the robber-captain,” 
said Sybil. 

“ Without doubt,” replied Ophelia. “TI hope 
when he writes to his lady-love he don’t make 
use of this ghastly seal. Look, father,” and she 
handed him the torn missive. 

Mr. Delville drew the attention of Sir Philip 
to it. 

“And so the bold captain has a fancy to ape 
his betters,” said Sir Philip, examining the seal ; 
“but Ithink-he would have shown more taste 
had he chosen a mailed hand for a device, in- 
stead of a death’s head.” 

“Ts there enough left of the letter to make 
anything of it?” said Mr. Delville. 

“No, only about a third of each line is left, as 


however.” 


“Yes, I supposed you would, and it was my 
intention to be here.” 
“When we found that you didn’t come, we 
supposed the storm prevented you, which made 
us rest easier than we otherwise should.” 
“Well, I’ve come at last and have brought 
some friends with me. Madge is at home I 
hope ?”” 
“She is seldom from home, and the liberal 
preparation she has made in the expectation of 
your coming, will I doubt not be ample for you 
and your friends.” 
“ That is well, and you thinking I should be 
here, have I dare say, felt yourself as much 
bound to remain at home as Madge.” 
As Sir Philip said this he looked him full in 
the face. 
“Yes, I’ve been snug at home—Madge will 
tell you that,” he replied, directing a single 
sharp glance at Sir Philip. 
Mr. Delville and his daughter had by this 
time arrived, and were conducted by their host 
into a large parlor, which with its panelled wain- 
scot and heavy cornice had an air of great an- 
tiquity. It was hung with heavy crimson damask, 
now much faded, and the cushions of the upright, 
stiff-backed chairs were elaborately embroidered. 
Judging from their faded appearance and some 
other indications, they might have been the 
handiwork of some lady of the manor, who must 
for at least a century, been quietly resting in the 
family vault beneath the old chapel seen from one 
of the windows. 
Ophelia had scarce time to note this antique 
aspect of the apartment, which certainly would 
have seemed rather gloomy, had it not been for 
the cheerful fire blazing in the deep fireplace, 
when a young woman entered by a side-door. 
She was tall, well-formed, and her features were 
regular. Her hair and eyes were intensely black, 
and she was very pale, though there was about 
her an air of deep and settled melancholy, which 
showed that she was under the influence of men- 
tal rather than physical suffering. 
Sir Philip addressed her by the name of 
Madge. She had come for the purpose of con- 
ducting Ophelia to her room, that she might 
have opportunity to attend to her toilet, before 
breakfast was served. When they had entered 
the chamber selected for the young and unexpect- 
ed guest, Madge, having closed the door, stood 
silent for a few moments leaning against the 
wainscot. 
“TI don’t wish to be inquisitive,” she then said, 
“but I have had hints that there was a robbery 
committed not many miles from here last night, 
and if you know them, I should like to hear the 
particulars.” 
“Jt is very natural that your curiosity should 
be excited,” replied Ophelia, and she gave her a 





“ Not without molestation, though he succeed- 
ed in saving his money.” 

“ Thank Heaven—thank Heaven !”” was utter- 
ed by Madge so fervently in reply to this infor- | 
mation, that Ophelia could not help regarding 
her with some surprise. 

Madge noticed this and hastened to say : 
“Sir Philip is so noble, so good and so kind 
to all who are in his service, that it gives me 
great pleasure to know that he wasn’t compelled 
to give up what he considered a sacred trust. 
To have lost it would have given him much 
more pain, than if it had belonged to himself.” 
Madge still lingered. There was another ques- 
tion which she wished to ask, yet for some reason 
she hesitated. She commenced once or twice 
and then broke off. Seeing that she had excited 
Ophelia’s attention she at last said : 

“Did you hear Sir Philip—I mean did you 
hear any one mention that there was any sus- 
picion who the robbers were?” 

Ophelia’s decided reply in the negative, for 
she did not hear the conversation which passed 
between her father and Sir Philip, respecting 
Ralph Elthorpe, apparently removed a heavy 
weight from the mind of Madge. The anxiety 
which clouded her brow was at once dissipated, 
and she no longer appeared drooping and dis- 
pirited. 


—— 


CHAPTER III. 
THE OATH. 


Ir was at rather a late hour that night that 
Madge once more conducted Ophelia to her 
chamber, for with different apartments to cross, 
and passages to pass through, suth as were gen- 
erally found in old and-decaying houses, it was 
necessary that she should have a guide. 

When Madge had left her she seated herself 
by the fire with an old volume she had found 
lying on the table. She spent an hour or more 
in turning over its leaves, when finding nothing 
more to engage her attention, and still feeling no 
disposition to sleep she rose to return it to the 
place where she found it: As sheggssed a door 
a strong and heavy gust of wind blew it partly 
open. The light of the lamp she held in her 
hand streamed through the aperture, into the 
adjoining apartment and fell on a it. This 
made her conclude that it was cture gal- 
lery. The interest with wi the handsome 
and engaging owner of the mansion had inspired 
her, awakened a desire to contemplate the fea- 
tures of his ancestors. 

It was not without a feeling of awe amounting 
almost to dread, that she foimd herself surround- 
ed on every side by the pictured forms of those 
who were*now mouhleting in tlie damp and 
dreary vaults of the cliapel., The light of the 
lamp was not strong gh to dissipate the 
gloom in the more arts of the gallery, 
which gave them a spectral appearance, 
and it almost appeare, her as if they were 
gaging eee 1 lemnly as if they 
She approached one 
lamp on a small, marb 
She had hardly done s 
heard footsteps light a 
distance. Starting in 
in contact with ‘the I A 
floor. It gli d fq * , but before 
she had time to take it #' it went out and left 
her in total darkness. \The noise of its fall 
sounded fearfully loud, md awoke a thousand 
echoes. When they had’ died away, she listen- 
ed for the footsteps whih had so startled her, 
but all was deep and utte silence. 

She stood for a few manents filled with terror 
and alarm, and then conmenced groping her 
way through the darknesi Keeping so close to 
the wall that she could ple her hand against it, 
she proceeded in the diretion which she sup- 
posed would lead her to ‘er chamber, the door 
of which she must have clgad as she passed into 
the gallery, as otherwisethe light of the fire 
would have served as a gude. 

She must as she thougt already have made 
the circuit of the room, wen her hand touched 
a door-knob. She openecthe door, which ad- 
mitted her as she imagind, into the chamber 
she had just left. The rmains of the fire she 
thought must have burntfut, for not a single 
gleam penetrated the glom. There was a 
strange chill to the air to, fora room where 
since the morning there hd been a fire. 

Every moment she giw more bewildered, 
and at last she concludedthat the best mode of 
procedure would be to fin her way to the lower 
part of the house, for thurpose of obtaining 
another light. She proceedd cautiously towards 
where she supposed she shald find the door by 
which she and Madge ha entered, when she 
came near falling down alight of steps. She 
would have returned, hadhe not at that mo- 
ment heard a faint murmypf voices. She was 
undoubtedly near the servas’ hall, and they had 
not yet all of them retiredo rest. With this 
thought her courage revived She descended the 
steps which were more thatwenty in namber. 
At the foot she stopped to lisn. She continued 
to hear the voices at short \tervals, which still 
appeared to be at a considenle distance. 

Another flight of steps \s descended, and 
then she found that she was\ a narrow passage 
which seemed gradually tolescend, and after 
awhile turned abruptly to thleft. The voices 
now became more distinct, nd light gleamed 
from underneath a door. Shhastened forward 
lifted the latch, but the next pment recoiled at 
the words she heard spoken ‘thin. The click | 
of the raised latch gave inst alarm, and ere | 
she had time to turn, the doewas thrown open | 
and her arm was seized by a tn whose features 
were concealed by a monk’s od. 

“ What seek you here?” heernly demanded. 

“Nothing—nothing,” she swered, in tones | 
ofaffright. “My lamp was cidentally extin- 
guished, and I was trying to d my way tothe 
servants’ hall to obtain anoth?” 

“That is a likely story,”aid he. “Who 





















m She thought she 
althy at no great 
ily her hand came 
da dashed it to the 








brief though clear account of the manner in 
which the carriage was stopped on the heath, and 
her father compelled to give up his money and 
she her jewels. 

“And Sir Philip Lyle—did he escape without 





“Yes,” replied Mr. Delville. “Things ap- 


molestation ?” 


would have thought of seekinge servants’ hall 
in a place like this?” 

“ Being in the dark I was beldered and went 
in a different direction from hat I intended. | 
| If you will release me I will glly return.” | 





“T have something to say to you first. Step 
in here.” 

“T beg—I entreat that you will suffer me to 
go,” struggling to break away from him as he 
drew her into the room where there were half-a- 
dozen of his comrades, every lineament of whose 
countenances was darkly ingrained with those 
evil and ferocious passions resulting from a 
long and reckless course of wickedness and 
crime. The man when he had closed and lock- 
ed the door, said : 

“Be calm, and listen to what I have to say to 
you. I am master here, and I give you my 
word that no harm shall befall you, if you comply 
implicitly with what Idemand. Will you give 
me your promise that you will ?” 

“ How can I, till I know what you require?” 

“True. Itis simply that you forget what you 
see and hear in this place.” 

“T can promise to lock it in my own bosom.” 

“You are to forget.” 

“ That I would willingly do if I could, but 
how can I?” 

“Twill take care of that. Lis 
say, and repeat it after me. I thin 
you will have no disposition to remember. Hu- 
bert, step this way. You know the part you 
have to perform in such cases.” 

Hubert, with a fierce alacrity which showed 
his heart was in what he did, took a poniard 
from his belt, and placed himself by the side of 
him who had given the order. 

“Allis ready now,” said the chief, “and I 
warn you,” he added, addressing Ophelia, “if 
you falter while repeating the oath which I am 
about to dictate to you, or manifest the least re- 
luctance at so doing, you will never leave this 
place alive. This man by my side has a heart 
and a hand to perform his duty.” 

The wretch smiled as he listened to these words 
and glanced at the glittering weapon he held in 
his hand. ~: 

It was with bloodless lip and cheek that Ophe- 
lia repeated as prescribed by the chief an oath, 
which involved the most terrible penalties to 
herself and to all who were dear to her, if she 
ever, by word or sign intimated in the most dis- 
tant manner what on the present occasion she 
saw or heard, either to father or mother, brother 
or sister, friend or acquaintance; or if she even 
whispered it to herself in the deep solitudes of 
the forest, the lonely and desert waste, or in the 
retirement of her own chamber. 

As the words fell from her lips it appeared to 
her that she was in the midst of demons, and un- 
der the influence of some horrible spell. She 
saw, but did not realize, that silver, gold and 
jewels were sparkling on a table round which sat 
part of the ruffians. She even had a vague im- 
pression that the ruby necklace and other orna- 
ments of which she had been robbed the night 
preceding were among them. 

The only thing which made a clear and vivid 
impression on her mind, was the threat of him 


oe oe oe ; fnee. t= -3--3s 
sepulchral tones behind he ncigt*the wordy of 
the dreadful oath. That seemed written before 
her in words of fire. Once only her voice sunk, 
and a word or two fell falteringly from her lips ; 
but the flash of steel, as the ruffian half-raised his 
hand (a movement that was arrested by a sign 
from the chief), by reminding her of her peril, 
nerved her anew with that species of despairing 
courage which had thus far sustained her. 
[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 

“Tt is well,” said the man, when Ophelia had 
repeated the last sentence after him. ‘“ But re- 
member, that from this hour there will be eyes 
watching you, and ears listening to what you 
say when you least expect it. In short, your 
life depends on your discretion. Those you see 
before you came upon this place by chance. It 
serves our purpose well, and we don’t intend 
leaving it for another till we find one that pleases 
us better. I will now see you safe to your own 
chamber, though it must be by a different way 
from that you came by. Come, I am ready.” 

Ophelia made a vain effort to rise from the 
rude bench on which she had sunk when she had 
pronounced the last word of the terrible oath. 
The strain upon her nerves had been so great 
that, though not deprived of consciousness, she 
was so weak as to be nearly helpless. 

“Ah, I see that you are a little tired and ex- 
hausted. Itisn’t much to be wondered at, but it 
is long past midnight, and it wont do for you to 
remain here much longer. If you are too weak 
to walk, Hubert must carry you and I will lead 
on with a light.” 

Hubert approached her, but she recoiled with 
horror from his touch. 

“No—no,” said she, waving him off and then 
veiling her eyes with her hands, that she might 
not be obliged to look upon his fiendish and dis- 
gusting features. “Allow me a few moments 
and I shall be stronger.” 

“Tt must be very few, for time presses, and 
we have other things to attend to of more impor- 
tance than a trembling, faint-hearted girl.” 

The thought of being obliged to be conveyed 
to her chamber in the arms of the ferocious mis- 
creant who stood impatiently waiting for a 
second bidding from his master, enabled her to 
rally her failing energies. She removed her 
hands from her eyes, and as she started to her 
feet again waved Hubert back, he having once 
more pressed closely to her side, with a gesture 
so imperative as to show that she had more 
spirit than they had given her credit for. 

“T will make you wait no longer,” said she. 

The chief who never for a single moment had 
allowed his hood to slip aside, took up a lamp. 

“Follow me,” said he, as he passed through a 
different door from that by which she had enter- 


to what I 
after that 


| ed. After proceeding through a passage of con- 
| siderable length, which from its dampness must 


have been subterranean, he applied a key toa 
door, which opened into what she at once knew 
must be the vault, where reposed the ashes of 
Sir Philip’s ancestors. At another time the con- 


| fined and noisome air, the deep, unbroken silence 


and the consciousness that she was surrounded 
by the ashes of the dead, might have awakened 


| superstitious fears; now, every other feeling was 


absorbed by the dread and terror inspired by the 
evil man who went on before her with gliding 
and noiseless steps, as if he feared that some 











ghastly form would start up from his long, deep 
sleep, to inquire why he dared invade the sanctity 
and repose of the place ? 

At the extremity of a long passage which they 
entered on leaving the vault was a flight of stairs. 
These were ascended, and then Ophelia knew 
that they had entered the precincts of the mansion. 

° NO ,” said the man, stopping and turning 
round, “see that you step lightly, and on your 
peril speak not a word even in a whisper.” 

Having crossed many different apartments and 
threaded numerous passages, the man having 
intentionally prolonged the distance to render 
the way more intricate, a door flew open by what 
appeared to Ophelia some mysterious agency. 

“Enter,” he said. 

She obeyed, and the door without noise swung 
to. There wasa faint glimmer of embers on the 
hearthstone, by which she could see that she was 
in the same chamber to which Madge had con- 
ducted her, By the addition of a little fresh fuel 
she soon kindled the pine into a blaze. Her 
next care was to endeavor to think by what 
mew could secure the door which opened 
into rae gallery, but to her surprise she 
found that it was already fastened. This did 
not prevent her from slipping a splinter of wood 
over the latch which she had obtained for that 
purpose. 

She next searched a long time for the door by 
which she had just entered. No vestige, however, 
of a door or other means of ingress was to be 
found. Shz then knew that an opening for her 
must have been effected by drawing aside one of 
those panels inserted with such precision as to 
defy detection, except by one who possessed 
some clue to point out its'exact location. 

It was not very pleasant to think that one, at 
least, of the heartless men who had taken up 
their quarters near by had the means at any mo- 
ment he chose of entering her chamber. But 
she was, she imagined, safe from his intrusion for 
the remaimer of the night; and worn out by the 
terrible and harassing scenes through which she 


had passed, she sought her pillow,” contrapy 
to her expectations soon fell asleep. hen she 
woke the sun had long been risen. Madge came 


soon afterwards with a look of uneasiness depict- 
ed in her countenance. 

“T hope,” said she, “that you’ve had a good 
night.” 2 

“A part of it I slept well,” was Ophelia’s 
reply. 

She saw that Madge regarded her with a keen 
look, and that her eye glanced at the slip of wood 
she had placed over the latch ; but much to her 
relief she asked no questions. Fifteen minutes 
afterward Ophelia attempted to rise, but the 
movement sent a sharp pain through her fore- 
head and temples as if they had been pierced 
with an arrow. It warned her that if she would 
escape severe indisposition—perhaps a fevéF, she 
must for the present remain quiet. It was near- 
ly a wask haf she was well enough to leave 
iburn Hall. Sir Philip, magn. nes cligghin 
was compelled to return to his estate where for 
the last few years he had resided, before her re- 
covery. When at last her health was so far re- 
stored that she could venture to start for home, 
it was with feelings of indescribable relief that as 
she sat by her father’s side, she saw from the 
window the turrets of Alburn Hall every moment 
growing more distant. Still more lively if pos- 
sible, were her emotions, whemthe spire of the 
old chapel beneath which she had stood in the 
midst of a band of outlaws, and been compelled 
to pronounce an oath the bare remembrance of 
which thrilled every nerve with horror, was veil- 
ed from view by intervening hills. 

What bearing, the dark and mysterious adven- 
ture of the night described has upon the plot of 
our story, must be left for a future chapter to 
disclose. Suffice it to say the young girl 





had incontinently witnesse seene in the 
doing of a long established dang Secret 
Leaquel” . 


[T0 BE conTINUED.] 


“BUT YOWRE DOOD.” 


Tam not a mother, and so have not a mother’s 
vanity, but have more “ children than she that 
hath an hushand.” I am not a literary charac- 
ter, and do not really expect to see this in print, 
but shall think none the less of my darlings. 

A little niece of mine, who was fondly attach- 
ed to me, when about three years old, was one 
day caressing me—lavishing kisses unsparingly, 
when I said to her: P 

“Cora, Cora, you do not love me.” 

“Yes Ido,” was her quick reply. 

“O, no,” said I, “it cannot be; I am not 
handsome.” 

She looked at me a moment, and t th of 
what I said was evidently new and paMful, for 
she loved the beautiful, and she slowly said : 

“No ;” then quick as thought her sweet face 
brightens again, and in the joy of her young 
heart she exclaimed : “ but you're dood, though !” 
and her caresses were redoubled. 

The eloquence of the action cannot be convey- 
ed by words, but those who have loving pets 
can understand.—Ladies’ Lepository. 








FIX YOUR MIND. 


Lay it down as a sound maxim, nothing can 
be accomplished without a fixed purpose—a 
concentration of mind and energy. Whatever 
you attempt to do, whether it be the writing of 
an essay, or whittling of a stick, let it be done as 
well as you can do it. It was this habit that 
made Franklin and Newton, and hundreds whose 
labors have been of incalculable service to man- 
kind. Fix your mind closely on what you un- 
dertake—in no other way can you have a reason- 
able hope of success. An energy that dies in a 
day is good for nothing—an hour's fixed atten- 
tion will never avail. The heavens were not 
measured in.a day. The inventions that bless 
mankind were not the work of a moment's thought 
and investigation. A lifetime has often been 
given toa single object. If you, then, have a 
desire to bless your species or to get to yourself 
a glorious name, fix your mind upon something, 
and let it remain fixed.—Arno/d. 


+e 
FASHIONABLE CHRISTIANS, 


Often as the motley reflexes of my experience 
move in long procession of manifold groups be- 
fore m2, the distinguished and world honored 
company of Christian mammonites appear to the 
eye of my imagination as a drove of camels 
heavily laden, yet all at fall speed, and each in 
the confident expectation of passing uirough the 
eye of the needle without stop or halt, both beasts 
and baggage.— Coleridge. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
THE DESERTED TO HER MOTHER. 


BY LIRETR MORSE 


Tam tired, trod, of this lif, mother, 
Its hopes and all ts fears, 

There is naught that I cam find, mother, 
But anguish and its tears 


I wish no more for earth, mother, 
Such woe hath rent my breast, 
And made it ache so wild, mother, 
As its young life out It preased 


I had gay dreams of life, mother, 
Whea friends were true and kind, 
And a dear one smiled on me, mother, 

On whom my hopes were twined 


But now his smile hath gone, mother, 
His glance no more 1 see; 

A wildness burneth in my brain, 
For shame is marked on me 


I wish no more for earth, mother, 
I've fit ite cares and grief; 

But rather pass away, mother, 
Like a lonely autumn leaf. 


I wish no more for life, mother, 
My heart is breaking now; 

Its heavy throbbings sadly steal 
High o'er my Durning brow. 


They tell me Lam young, mother, . 
And life has hidden charms; ° 
O, rather would I die, mother, 
In thy fond, folding arma. 


Death chills creep o'er me now, mother; 
O, could T once more see 

That warm and loving smile, that of 
Fell soft and «weet on me! 


O, bury me in the old home, mother, 
Where the blue waves are riding along, 
And the winds sing lullaby songs, mother, 
As they sweep o'er the flowery throng. 

Lay me then gently down, mother, 
Where the sunshine softly gleams, 

Beneath the high old tree, mother, 
Where | sang in childish dreams. 


e 0, sit then by my grave, mother, 
When the sun is sinking low, 
And sinile when the lonely breese goes by; 
That 1 am gone from shame and woe. 


(Written for he Flag of our Union.) 
LIEUTENANT B—— AND I: 


How I came to be a “ Flag” Contributor 





BY* MRE. J. D. BALDWIN. 

Mine had been for long, long years, the waste 
of a false position in life. here were three o! 
us. I, Janet, was the eldest; then my siste: 
Eugenie ; and though last, by no means least— 
as this sketch will show—my Brother Bill, In 
her seventeenth year, my sister Eugenie, after 
two ineffectual sieges of waltzing, singing, and 
guitar-stramming, during our summer scam per 
ings across Lake Pontchartrain, she quite une> 
pectedly pirouetted herself into the affections o 
& young Mississippian, on our return home t 
New Orleans, who having been “ suspended ”’ by 
the professors of Oakland College for writing : 
not Wety commendatory valediction on the col 
lege bell, had conceived, since extremes are sai: 
to meet, that the reverse of wrong must be right 
and testified his sense of the justice of their sen 
tence by marrying the college belle. 

But it is of my Brother Bill, chiefly, I woul. 
speak ; and where my name incidentally occurs 
it will be but as a fuil to set off Bill. Indeed, « 
merged had I me in all of Bill's youthf. 
exploits, and aftef Invalid life, that for man 
years I ceased tobe quite sure of my own iden 
tity. There was a time when I was in my four 
teenth year, and my cousin, Frank B—~, 
dashing young middy, brim full of love and er 
thusiasm, eat my name, with his own, in tl 
bark of a tall magnolia-tree, who+e snowy, velv 
flowers, near my window, used to @1 the room 
to faintness, with ume. But that short dren 
of hope and | soon passed away, wit) 
his departure ola, previous to sailin 


under Commodore Morgan, in his th 
cruise in the Mediterrancan—and I me a 
him for many more. 

During these years, he had married a beautif: 
Creole of St. Domi , lived, a few short mont! 
of wedded life, buried\his dark-eyed Alida, an 
then, in his loneliness) bethought him of t 
names graven on the magnolia tree in Louisian: 
and returning to his boyhood’s home, found ther 
still deep in its stout old trunk, and I wh 
mama and “an old maid 
Having concluded this parenthesis respecting m 
early acquaintance with Lieutenant (then mi 
shipman) B——, I proceed with my story 

From very babyhood, Brother Bill had learn: 
not only propriate myself, but all I px 
sessed, ymnuses. The little tyrant wou: 
never go to sleep, unless “sissy Jenny” sat | 
hie bedside. 







Eugenie called 


When I sometimes ventared : 
demonstrate “& disinclination, it was sure to | 
met with : 

“Do go with him, Janet! and take your wor! 
basket along. See if his jacket wants a boty 
or if his pants have a fracture; if there is 
drop stitch anywhere, you can take it up wh 
singing him to sleep, you know.” 

And Bill, accustomed to hear this mode 
speech from mama, not only acted upon it, ! 
became fully persuaded, as he grew up, that m 
self, even tomy wardrobe, was all his 

A case in point. When my Uncle Caustic 
turned from Scotland, he presented me wit! 
beautiful Tartan plaid, when mama, hy dint 
scrimping my gown, contrived to pet a fan 
jacket for Bill, who, when speaking of his + 
costume, would point exaltingly to his min 
Highland rig, telling visitors that “ Jenny's n 
frock was made out of my Sanday jacket t* 

While himself was placed emch day under m 
care, to be duly troued off to “ Newton's Acad 
emy,” in Paulding’s Kow, bis primer w 
crammed into my satchel, and hia little pic 
pocket-handkerchiel as daly stuffed into + 
pocket by mama, with a reminder w see that | 
hasal orvan was properly attended w 

What our etudies were at this time, 1 sha 
to tay is the only thing of which I have no v 
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1 start up from his long, deep 
iy he dared invade the sanctity 
lace ? 
y of a long passage which they 
the vault was a flight of stairs. 
‘ed, and then Ophelia knew 
d the precincts of the mansion. 
© man, stopping and turning 
,ou step lightly, and on your 
word even in a whisper.” 
many different apartments and 
3 passages, the man having 
mged the distance to render 
icate, a door flew open by what 
lia some mysterious agency. 
id. 
1 the door without noise swung 
faint glimmer of embers on the 
vhich she could see that she was 
ber to which Madge had con- 
the addition of a little fresh fuel 
\ the pine into a blaze. Her 
» endeavor to think by what 
secure the door which opened 
vallery, but to her surprise she 
us already fastened. This did 
vom slipping a splinter of wood 
ich she had obtained for that 


hed a long time for the door by 
stentered. No vestige, however, 
er means of ingress was to be 
en knew that an opening for her 
effected by drawing aside one of 
stted with such precision as to 
except by one who possessed 
.nt out its’exact location. 

vy pleasant to think that one, at 
rtless men who had taken up 
var by had the means at any mo- 
of entering her chamber. But 
ugined, safe from his intrusion for 
{the night; and worn out by the 
issing scenes through which she 
sought her pillow,” contrasy 
ons soon fell asleep. hen she 
dlong been risen. Madge came 
with a look of uneasiness depict- 
enance. 

id she, “that you’ve had a good 


it I slept well,” was Ophelia’s 


Madge regarded her with a keen 
ier eye glanced at the slip of wood 
over the latch ; but much to her 

| no questions. Fifteen minutes 
elia attempted to rise, but the 
asharp pain through her fore- 
les as if they had been pierced 
It warned her that if she would 
idisposition—perhaps a fevél, she 
‘resent remain quiet. It was near- 


re she was well enough to leave 
Sir Philip, magn. hes chaggsd 


to return to his estate where for 
ars he had resided, before her re- 
. at last her health was so far re- 
could venture to start for home, 
lings of indescribable relief that as 
father’s side, she saw from the 
crets of Alburn Hall every moment 
distant. Still more lively if pos- 
: emotions, whemthe spire of the 
eath which she had stood in the 
id of outlaws, and been compelled 
‘n oath the bare remembrance of 
every nerve with horror, was veil- 
vy intervening hills. 

ig, the dark and mysterious adven- 
ght described has upon the plot of 
t be left for a future chapter to 
fice it to say the young girl 
itly witnesse: seenc in the 
g established dangerous Secret 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 


BUT YOU’RE DOOD.” 


mother, and so have not a mother’s 
ave more “children than she that 

and.” I am not a literary charac- 
ot really expect to see this in print, 
k none the less of my darlings. 

ce of mine, who was fondly attach- 

.en about three years old, was one 
me—lavishing kisses unsparingly, 

o her: 

‘ra, you do not love me.” 

” was her quick reply. 

said I, “it cannot be; I am not 





lat me a moment, and th th of 
was evidently new and pamful, for 
: beautiful, and she slowly said : 

ven quick as thought her sweet face 
gain, and in the joy of her young 
laimed : “ but you're dood, though !”” 
sses were redoubled. 

ence of the action cannot be convey- 
», but those who have loving pets 
.ad.—Ladies’ Repository. 





FIX YOUR MIND. 


mas a sound maxim, nothing can 
ished without a fixed purpose—a 
nof mind and energy. Whatever 
to do, whether it be the writing of 
whittling of a stick, let it be done as 
can do it. It was this habit that 
inand Newton, and hundreds whose 
een of incalculable service to man- 
our mind closely on what you un- 
10 other way can you have a reason- 
success. An energy that dies in a 
for nothing—an hour's fixed atten- 
ver avail. The heavens were not 
aday. The inventions that bless 
e not the work of a moment’s thought 
ation. A lifetime has often been 
‘ingle object. If you, then, have a 
s your species or to get to yourself 
me, fix your mind upon something, 
nain fixed.—<Arnold. 





> 
HIONABLE CHRISTIANS, 


ue motley reflexes of my experience 
procession of manifold groups be- 
distinguished and world honored 
Christian mammonites appear to the 
magination as a drove of camels 
1, yet all at full speed, and each in 
‘expectation of passing through the 
ile without stop or halt, both sts 
».— Coleridge. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE DESERTED TO HER MOTHER. 





BY LIZZIE MORSE. 


Tam tired, tired, of this life, mother, 
Its hopes and all its fears ; 

There is naught that I can find, mother, 
But anguish and its tears. 


I wish no more for earth, mother, 
Such woe hath rent my breast, 
And made it ache so wild, mother, 

As its young life out it pressed. 


I had gay dreams of life, mother, 
When friends were true and kind, 
And a dear one smiled on me, mother, 
On whom my hopes were twined. 


But now his smile hath gone, mother, 
His glance no more I see; 

A wildness burneth in my brain, 
For shame is marked on me. 


I wish no more for earth, mother, 
I've felt its cares and grief; 

But rather pass away, mother, 
Like a lorely autumn leaf. 


I wish no more for life, mother, 
My heart is breaking now; 

Its heavy throbbings sadly steal 
High o'er my burning brow. 


They tell me I am young, mother, 
And life has hidden charms; 

O, rather would I die, mother, 
In thy fond, folding arms. 


Death chills creep o'er me now, mother ; 
O, could I once more see 

That warm and loving smile, that oft 
Fell soft and sweet on me! 


0, bury me in the old home, mother, 
Where the blue waves are riding along, 
And the winds sing lullaby songs, mother, 
As they sweep o’er the flowery throng. 


Lay me then gently down, mother, 
Where the sunshine softly gleams, 

Beneath the high old tree, mother, 
Where I sang in childish dreams. 


O, sit then by my grave, mother, 
When the sun is sinking low, 

And smile when the lonely breeze goes by ; 
That I am gone from shame and woe. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LIEUTENANT B AND I: 


How I came to be a “ Flag” Contributor. 





BY*MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 

Mrve had been for long, long years, the waste 
of a false position in life. ‘There were three of 
us. I, Janet, was the eldest; then my sister 
Eugenie; and though last, by no means least— 
as this sketch will show—my Brother Bill. In 
her seventeenth year, my sister Eugenie, after 
two ineffectual sieges of waltzing, singing, and 
guitar-stramming, during our summer scamper- 
ings across Lake Pontchartrain, she quite unex- 
pectedly pirouetted herself into the affections of 
a young Mississippian, on our return home to 
New Orleans, who having been “ suspended ” by 
the professors of Oakland College for writing a 
not vety datory valediction on the col- 
lege bell, had conceived, since extremes are said 
to meet, that the reverse of wrong must be right, 
and testified his sense of the justice of their sen- 
tence by marrying the college belle. 

But it is of my Brother Bill, chiefly, I would 
speak ; and where my name incidentally occurs, 
it will be but as a fuil to set off Bill. Indeed, so 
merged had I become in all of Bill’s youthful 
exploits, and after invalid life, that for many 
years I ceased tobe quite sure of my own iden- 
tity. There was a time when I was in my four- 
teenth year, and my cousin, Frank B——, a 
dashing young middy, brim full of love and en- 
thusiasm, cut my name, with his own, in the 
bark of a tall magnolia-tree, whose snowy, velvet 
flowers, near my window, used to fill the room, 
to faintness, with perfume. But that short dream 
of hope and . 4 88, soon passed away, with 
his departure sacola, previous to sailing 
under Commodore Morgan, in his three»years’ 
cruise in the Mediterranean—and I lostsight of 
him for many more. 

During these years, he had married a beautiful 
Creole of St. Domingo, lived a few short months 
of wedded life, buried his dark-eyed Alida, and 
then, in his loneliness, bethought him of the 
names graven on the magnolia tree in Louisiana, 
and returning to his boyhood’s home, found them 
still deep in its stout old trunk, and I what 
mama and Eugenie called “an old maid.” 
Having concluded this parenthesis respecting my 
early acquaintance with Lieutenant (then mid- 
shipman) B——, I proceed with my story. 

From very babyhood, Brother Bill had learned 
not only toeappropriate myself, but all I pos- 
sessed, to"hig own uses. The little tyrant would 
never go to sleep, unless “sissy Jenny” sat by 
his bedside. When I sometimes ventured to 
demonstrate ‘a disinclination, it was sure to be 
met with : : 

“Do go with him, Janet! and take your work- 
basket along. See if his jacket wants a button, 
or if his pants have a fracture; if there is a 
drop stitch anywhere, you can take it up while 
singing him to sleep, you know.” 

And Bill, accustomed to hear this mode of 
speech from mama, not only acted upon it, but 
became fully persuaded, as he grew up, that my- 
self, even to my wardrobe, was all his. 

A case in point. When my Uncle Caustic re- 
turned from Scotland, he presented me with a 
beautiful Tartan plaid, when mama, by dint of 








scrimping my gown, contrived to get a fancy 
jacket for Bill, who, when speaking of his new 


costume, would point exultingly to his mimic | 


Highland rig, telling visitors that “ Jenny’s new 
frock was made out of my Sunday jacket!” 

While himself was placed each day under my 
care, to be duly trotted off to “ Newton’s Acad- 
emy,” in Paulding’s Row, his primer was 
crammed into my satchel, and his little pious 
pocket-handkerchief as duly stuffed into my 
pocket by mama, with a reminder to see that his 
nasal organ was properly attended to. 

What our studies were at this time, I shame 
to say is the only thing of which I have no very 











distinct remembrance. And lest the curious ask 
what we went to school for, I can but reply— 
mama sent us. For it is a fact eminently estab- 
lished, in my own mind, that I never studied in 
my life—especially when our school was removed 
to the Old Levee; and Brother Bill and I used 
to sit looking out of the window on the forest of 
masts that studded the broad breast of the Mis- 
sissippi—taking all our teacher’s reprimands and 
exhortations with an excellent grace, provided 
no further injuries were inflicted. 

Strange as it may seem, while eschewing 
Lindley Murray and Webster at school, yet Bill 
and I were indefatigable readers athome. There 
was a cove-ceiled, small, out-of-the-way chamber 
in the attic, where we betook ourselves—I, to pore 
over Robinson Crusoe, while Bill, with open- 
mouthed wonder, thumbed Jack the Giant Killer. 
And on Sundays, from the moment we escaped 
from Sabbath-school, would we hie to our rook- 
ery to meditate—I, snivelling over Paul and 
Virginia, while Bill spelled aloud the stirring 
adventures of Whittington and his Cat. 

It may be inferred from this that my brother 
and I were excellent cronies; and so we were. 
Yet would he often task my girlish patience cru- 
elly—persisting in remaining in the parlor after 
a ringing at the hall bell had given premonition 
of evening visitors, till decisively informed by 
mama that‘our presence was no longer desirable, 
when he would throw himself on the carpet, 
from whence I would try to raise him, kicking 
and bawling, and carry him thus struggling to 
our little room in the upper region—there, while 
rocking him to sleep in the old chintz-cushioned 
chair, administering sugar-plums as a sedative, 
having recourse again and again, the’while, to 
his little pious pocket-handkerchief to wipe his 
pug nose while repeating the printed hymn 
therefrom, by Watts—*Let dogs delight ”— 
wondering if the day would ever come when he 
could blow his blessed little nasal himself. Re- 
minded as frequently as I was, by a quick, tele- 
graphic glance from mama that it required at- 
tention, I know it was but a vague and foolish 
and far-ahead speculation—that of mine; but I 
was young and hopeful. 

And time passed—and now Eugenie was about 
to be married. And mama was brimful of im- 
portance. Her youngest daughter had succeeded 
in bagging the young Mississippian planter, and 
I knew she congratulated herself that it was 
singing, waltzing Eugenie that was going away, 
and not good, industrious little me, for better or 
for worse. I overheard her saying as much to 
my sister. 

“T never could have spared Janet—she is so 
useful to Bill! She is surely cut out for an old 
maid.” 

At last the blissful day for all parties arrived. 
Eugenie, beflounced and beveiled, shedding fra- 
grance from every spray of orange blossoms 
round her head, nodded a consent to love and 
honor the suspended “ Junior ;” while my surgi- 
cal skill was being in request up stairs, where 
Bill lay fractured and bleeding—his new white 
pants tore, his nose and knees damaged by a full 
in the wood-house, where, on a pilfered clothes- 
line, he had been rehearsing a representation of 
Herr Cline on the slack rope, much to the edifica- 
tion of sundry juvenile guesfs therein assembled. 
And while the wedding-cake was being distrib- 
uted, and until the guests had all departed, was 
I acting as panacea and anodyne for Bill’s scars 
and bruises—to hear Eugenie tell her handsome 
Mississippian : “It’s really so like Janet! She 
is certainly meant for an old maid.” 

As Brother Bill grew up to man’s estate, unlike 
to Pollock’s rustic, “who never had a dozen 
thoughts in all his life, and never changed their 
course,’, he was perplexed with a superfluity of 
ideas—speculations such as had never been 
neighbors in any head before. But all his plans 
were so entangled, that I ever failed to extract: 
from out the chaos any connected train of 
thought from which to infer to what profession 
he gave a preference. With a feverish passion 
to become distinguished, he had laid out, like 
the Syrian captain of old, ‘to do some great 
thing ;” yet sat idly down, throwing his text- 
books aside, while longing for a college reputa- 
tion—thinking, perhaps, that if won at the ex- 
pense of mental application or taxation of brain, 
“it might not pay,” after all. e 

In the midst of these speculations, a letter was 
brought mama bearing the Memphis post-mark. 
With a pious wish for the health of my Uncle 
Caustic, Bill sprang forward to learn if he was 
yet heir to the Caustic cane-fields; but no black 
seal met his eager gaze. Uncle had been ill, but 
had risen from a sick bed, and with dignified 
firmness wrapped his dressing-gown round his 
blessed old shoulders, and written to my mother 
his wish, expressed in so decisive a manner as to” 
amount to a command, that Brother Bill should 
start for Yale College forthwith, enclosing at the 
same time a check for a handsome amount on the 
Union Bank, as well as a letter to his friend, 
Professor S , of New Haven. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen among us, we could 
not hare been more amazed. What was to be 
done? We dared not disoblige Uncle Caustic; 
yet, who would attend to Bill’s neuralgia, his 
influenza, or air his flannels, or sew on his but- 
tons, or write his themes, unless “that old maid, 
Janet,” went with him? So it was decided that 
mama and I should accompany him to New 
Haven. 

Having passed what the senior professor was 
pleased by courtesy to call “a satisfactory ex- 
amination,” a proud boy was Bill the firstlflay 
he trod the halls of Yale, entitled to attend the 
exercise of his class, a constituent part, a verit- 
able atom of the college. During the first few 
weeks of incipient Freshmanhood, he looked, in 
boyish verdancy, upon professors and tutors with 
a mingled awe and reverence; but ere he had 
been enlisted a member of a “quartette club,” 
in a cosy room au quatrieme in “ Old South Mid- 
dfe,” many evenings, he had changed his tune, 
rather. 





I remember, as though it were yesterday, see- 
ing him one morning, as the chapel bell was 
ringing for prayers, walking decorously in all the 
pride and dignity of newly-fledged manhood, by 
the side of a tutor, gravely discussing fresh verb 





roots, while—O, my consternation !—dexterously 





hooking a ragged handkerchief to the learned | 


gentleman’s pocket. How I recall my terror, as 
leaning from my window, I saw him gracefully 
perform this freak of genius! he, the while, 
chuckling at the prospect of—not the tutor’s cha- 
grin, for of malice prepense he was incapable ; 
but purely out of the benevolence of his philan- 
thropic nature, his delight arose from the pros- 
pect of three tiers of youthful faces lit up with 
suppressed laughter, as the learned tutor would 
take the “chair” in the recitation room, the 
aforesaid red handkerchief dangling where Bill’s 
friendly hand had hooked it. 

Bill was acknowledged by his class to be a 
fellow of brilliant talents—possessing, withal, an 
inherent love of mischief, which the faculty con 
cluded could be best subdued by a six months’ 
residence with a country parson. He received, 
therefore, an intimation from the professors, 
hinting that as his health was evidently failing, 
they deemed a change of air advisable in his 
case ; and this was accompanied by a few lines, 
showing that they had given a reluctant consent 
that he might withdraw for a time where he could 
pursue his studies with a freedom from control 
that could, not consistently be permitted in 
college. 

When Bill came home that day, his merry 
laugh was hushed ; and his eyes, ever beaming 
with gladness, were filled» with tears. He was 
my brother—my only brother—and with all his 
faults, I loved him dearly. 

“ And so they have suspended you, Bill?” I 
said, consolingly. 

“Yes, it’s my usual luck!” And his voice 
was husky. “ Yes, it’s all the doings of that 
confounded old tutor, S——. Wish he was 
dead—Ido! But Janet, pack up my trunk! I 
must go by the Bethel stage to-night.” 

During his membership in the “ Quartette 
Club,” in Old South Middle, Brother Bill had 
become a firm disciple to the homeopathic sys- 
tem, believing that “like cures like,’ and that 
low spirits can only be raised by pouring others 
down ; and in accordance with this faith, he pri- 
vately stored away a supply of Otard, garnished 
by sundry packages of choice Havanas, neatly 
overspread with vests, socks, drawers, and all 
the other portions of his outer rig. 

Time, in his absence, wore slowly on; yet its 
tusty finger, ever pointing onward, brought 
again to our lonely hearth the joyous day of his 
return. And tearfully did I beg of him to 
eschew quartette clubs, in future, and gratify his 
uncle by graduating with credit. And Bill 
promised—but alas for all my vaulting hopes of 
seeing him valedictgrian, or at least class poet, 
he turned over a new page in college life, becom- 
ing a confirmed invalid !” 

“ How my head aches !” he would say, after.a 
spree, “and what a plague of a long lesson 
this is !” in 

Little difference, hy. rever, did it make to Bill, 
the length of his less} §, since he was guiltless 
of ever looking into oat of them. Noted for be 
ing late at recitation’, 5nd begging to be ex- 
cused on the plea of “isposition, he unfortu- 
nately one morning, in‘\his junior year, begged 
leave to absent himself for the day, on the plea 
of a severe cold. At niftht, he escorted a col- 
lege belle to a conée as a6 * Handing her to 
a seat, there, within &,. ™4of him, stood his 
division tutor! ‘The, 172” ming, ho was ad- 
vised by the learned {,., ¥ £8 ¥o leave college 
“for an indefinite tihtg nsted here, with my 
brother’s premature ps Xt¥n ended the last 







gleam of sunshine in §.5. J°%g life’s greenery. 

Who was to appris vi Uncle Caustic of the 
cruel demolition of = that his nephew 
and heir would win a Iwilliant reputation, where 
himself had graduated with credit, years before ? 
Who was to face him now? was the qnestion. 

As usual, in every dilemma—‘“ Janet,” said 
mama, “write to apprise your uncle of our in- 
tended return to New Orleans. Tell him your 
brother’s health is unequal to the study and con- 
finement requisite to pass through college.” 

But Uncle Caustic, coolly wrapping his man- 
tle of dignity round his angular shoulders, ad- 
vised that we remain at the North, in order to 
give the young “graduate” an opportunity to 
study a profession. 

But Bill did not like New Haven. Its atmo- 
sphere was to him too learnedly oppressive. In 
fact, his great mistake lay in the idea that a col- 
lege was a gentlemangy institution, where a liter- 
ary atmosphere pervaded to such a degree, that 
he could draw inspiration for all gentlemanly 
purposes by merely inhaling it—study forming 
no part of his design. He therefore proposed to 
mama that we should remove where he could 
enter upon the study of the law—where he 
might be nearer the theatres and concert-rooms. 
So, as New York offered sufficient theatrical at- 
tractions, thither we removed, sorely against my 
wishes, from the City of Elms. 

Arrived in Gotham, Bill turned his attention 
ostensibly to Blackstone and Chitty ; but then he 
was such an invalid—was my Brother Bill! Still 
I used to marvel, while taking his tea and his 
toast to his bed every’ morning, why, when his 
health was so very delicate, he staid out so late 
every night. . 

A great dyspeptic became my Brother Bill! 
No matter how many books he would take down 
from the shelves, his head always ached too 
badly to replace them. Nor could he stoop to 
arrange his papers—it gave him a pain in the 
chest; so he left them with the books, and pen- 
cils, and other pocket furniture, lying on the 
table—by this I mean tobacco, cigar-case, comb, 
tooth-pick, etc.; for somehow, he never forgot 
his purse. 

I sometimes wondered, since he was such an 
invalid, how he contrived to smoke so many 
cigars, and dine so often at Delmonico’s; but 
then he was really a great invalid, my Brother 
Bill! Often, after I had emptied out the last 
corner of my portmonnaie (to buy law books as I 
thought), I would hear him telling mama, next 
day, how he had to fight his way to the box-office 
—he having taken the Misses Dashfort to the 
theatre, it being a “star” night. 

And here lay the how, and the wiy, that made 
me a magazine contributor. During all of 
Rachel’s engagement, I used to sit up all night, 
scribbling, that Bill might get a new Grisi opera- 





glass, and keep himself in white kids, as was in- 
cumbent upon him, poor fellow! The more I 
wrote, the more my brother’s expenses increased. 
Bills were handed in for many things I thought 
needless, but mama insisted were not only fitting, 
but indispensable. A Sontag desk, an Alboni 
dressing-case, a Boker cane, and Wilhorst flute! 
What was to be done? “Try to get into the 
Flag,” suggested somebody. Me? Qn what 
grounds? Had I not ever been considered the 
most verdant member of the family? True, my 
first essays had been favorably received; yet 
gladly would I have taken Horace’s advice, and 
let my “yarns” lie by, for future reviewing. 
But Bill’s livery stable and tailor’s bills could 
not lie by ; and this must plead my excuse. So 
while laying no claims to merit, I would at least 
escape censure. 

Eugenie had written him about the heiress of 
a cotton plantation in Memphis, and I turned 
my purse inside out to fit the handsome fellow in 
a style befitting such guest. He soon after wrote 
mama that preliminaries were arranged, inviting 
her to return with all despatch to New Orleans. 
Eugenie added a few lines, offering me a home 
in her house. Obliging, very ! Become nursery 
governess, I suppose, fdr her yearly increasing 
olive branches? Mama asked what I intended ; 
Isaid nothing, having a project of my own. 

Lieutenant B—— had arrived, and wrote me, 
reminding of the magnolia on whose trunk he 
had carved our names so many years before. 
I wrote him a most civil reply. The result was, he 
came to the North. The family would, I felt, be 
indignant that I should take the privilege, for 
once, of thinking for myself, and preferring to 
pass the balance of life under the thrice blessed 
shield of his protection, to being called and ap- 
preciated by mama and Eugenie as “that useful 
old maid, Janet.” Still doI think my Brother 
Bill will ever keep a friendly corner in his heart 
for LizuteNant B—— anp I. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A MISERABLE WORLD. 


BY GRANT THORBURN. 


Mew are fools, Mr. Printer, who are continu- 
ally grumbling about a miserable world; for 
aught that we can tell, it’s the best world, ter- 
restrial, that ever God made. Ihave lived as long 
in the world as most men live (this day, Feb. 18, 
I enter on my 86th year), yet Iam not tired of the 
world, and if it so willed Heaven, I would live 
my life over again, with all its joys and sorrows. 
Some men turn the mercies of Providence into 
curses. 

About thirty years ago, I satat a rich man’s 
table. On the board were beef, boiled, stewed 
and roasted, fish, flesh and fowls, pies, puddings 
and tarts, potatoes, beets and cabbages, cucum- 
bers, carrots and pickles, gin, rum and brandy, 
porter, beer and cider. Most of the company, 
twenty in number, partook more or less of each 
of these ingredients. The master of the feast, 
then in his sixtieth year, was surnamed a great 
eater. Next morning, aninsurrection broke out 
in the lower regions ; the doctor was summoned. 
Next day tame the apothecary, with auti-bilious 
pills. On the tenth day, Death on the pale horse 
stood inside the front gate; and ere the sun had 
sank behind the western hills, the master of the 
feast was numbered with the dead. The coffin- 
maker was at hand; next day the grave-digger, 
with his spade and shovel, closed the concern. 

During the last forty years, I never ate enough 
at one sitting; hence I neither felt the head, 
stomach or heart ache. Now my food is as pal- 
atable, and mine appetite as keen, as when in my 
twenty-sixth year. Ihave been only six days 
confined to the house by sickness, during the 
last sixty years ; seventeen of them were spent 
in New York, when the yellow fever swept the 
streets: I nursed among thesick, but never was 
an hour sick myself. Now, with my buck and 
saw, I cut the stove wood, write for amusement, 
and go to church, market and post-office without 
a staff. 

Now, gentle reader, I have shown how you 
may live all your days; you have read about 
fools who don’t live half of their days. They 
are those who eat, drink, and make merry in 
season and out of season. If you hope to live 
long and see happy days, you must be as regular 
as the sun, going round in his circuit. 





THE WILD DOG AND THE TIGER, 


The following is extracted from an India let- 
ter: ‘“ The wild dog is about eighteen inches 
high, of a brick-red or bright fox color, with a 
thick, bushy tail, tipped with black ; the ears are 
also black, pointed and upright. They are the 
most determined enemies of the tiger, hunting 
him whenever they meet with him. I have been 
assured by Bheels that they have sometimes seen 
a tiger attempt to save himself by climbing trees. 
On the approach of the men, the wild dogs dis- 
persed, wuen the tiger jumped down and gladly 
made his escape. ‘This I firmly believe to be a 
fact, for the story arose out of a casual remark 
one Bheel made to another in my hearing as we 
were passing a certain large tree, with a straight 
stamp about five yards high before the branches 
began, up which the tiger had jumped, in another 
part of the country over which 1 was hunting. 
Perhaps these dogs hunt the tiger for poaching 
on their deer, or 1 may be only the old antipathy 
between cat and dog on a large scale.”—New 
York Expre SS. 
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COLORING WOOD. 


Wood steeped for some days, or boiled fora 
few hours in a strong solution of logwood, then 
steeped for an hour in a weak, warm solution of 
the sulphate of iron, will be colored black; by 
adding some sumac or oak bark to the logwood 
liquor, the color is slightly improved ; and this 
is the practice of many persons who color wood. 
By using some chloride of tin, or alum, instead 
ot the sulphate of iron, @ purple color will be 
produced. If wool is boiled in a strong solution 
of sumac and alum for two hours, then in a 
strong liquor of hypernic, or other common red 
wood for coloring tugitive red on cotton, tor one 
hour, it will be colored a deep red. A little 
metallic salts added, such as salts of tn, for 
about five minutes, after boiling in the hypernic, 
will heighten the color, and a small quantity ot 
sulphate of iron, will make it a deep crimson. 
lt wood is boiled for about an hour in @ strong 
liquor of quercitron bark, containing a@ litte 
alum or chloride of tin, it will be colored 
yellow.—Scient:fic American. 
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TEACHIN’ 'STRONOMY. 


We were teaching an ‘“academary” down in 
the wire grass country of South Georgia, ‘soon 
after we left college; and among the “ higher 
* taught in that “ institootion’’ were 
the Rudiments of Astronomy, to which advanced 
text book we had introduced a class of sand-hill 
boys and gopher-trapping girls, ranging in age 
from fourteen to twenty vears. A few recita- 
tions, contined principally to corrections of mati- 
lated pronunciations, “ stairs,” “bevingli bud- 
dies,” “the yeath,” ‘‘ comics,” “ planics,” etc., 
and we made to the “advanced class ’’ the 
startling and incredible announcement that the 
sun did not rise and set daily, that the revolution 
of the earth on its axis made night and day, ete. 
There were a few “ open countenances ’’ in that 
gaping, wonder-stricken class about them 

Next morning we were waited on by a grave, 
sage-looking patron of ours, who, with some as- 
perity of countenance, and, as we imagined, con- 
temptuous severity of expression, thus delivered 
himself: 

“ We've emply’d ye here to larn our young 
’uns, haint we ?”” e assented to the proposi- 
tion. ‘ Well,” continued he, “ what's all this rig- 
gymarole and stronamy and stuff about the sun 
not settin’ and risin’, and the yeath turnin’ up- 
side down of a night, and sich like infidel talk 
ye’ve been foolin’ the skollards with?” Now, 
thought we, for a triumph of science, a lighting 
up of this benighted understanding. Inviting 
him into the “academy,” we proceeded to draw 
a diagram upon the black-board, for the purpase 
of illustration. ‘“ Now,” said we, “the sun is 
ninety-five millions of miles from the earth, 
and—” “Stop!” cried he; “low do you know 
that? Who’s been thar to measure it? What 
surveyer’s ever drug his chain over that route? 
Yaint so.” In vain we assured him that scien- 
tific men had d rated it, phil hers 
proved it beyond a doubt, and that all the 
learned and eminent men in the world admitted 
and believed it. 

“They don’t know nothin’ about it,” was his 
dogmatic response ; “not a bit more’n I do, and 
they’ve never been any closter to the sun than I 
hev. It’s agin reason, sense and scripter, to say 
that the sun don’t rise and set—for that’s a text 
which mabbe you’ve seed, if you’ve ever read 
the Bible, which I kaint sca’cely believe you ever 
did read it, sayin’ ‘from the risin’ of the sun to 
the going down tharof’—and see here, youn 
man, if yon kaint teech, the children somethin 
better’n sich fool talk and infidel argyment, you 
mout as well look out for a Dooly settlement, 
whar thar aint no churches and the folks never 
heerd o’ the Bible.’ We caved, wiped out the 
diagram with our left coat tail, bowed out our 
indignant patron, and the next morning the 
“’stronamy class” was advanced to Peter Par- 
ley’s Geography, and the sun permitted to rise 
and set as usual, There’s everything in admit- 
ting and denying the premises.—North Carolinian. 








“Our Curious Department, 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
A Singular Phenomenon. 

At one of the meetings of the Scientific Association at 
Montreal, Professor Snell, of Amherst College, read a 
paper upon * Vibrations over the Dam at Holyoke, Mass.”’ 
A letter gives the following notice of it: “ There is found 
an unbroken sheet of water, one thousand feet long and 
thirty feet high, which vibrates constantly—insomuch 
that all the doors and windows within miles of the spot 
keep time with the vibrations at the falls. These are at 
the rate of two for every second. This phenomenon, 
when seen from below, some sunshiny morning. is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. It was illustrated thus: If one 
should stand looking down a long street in a city, where 
every pane of glass was illuminated by a gas-light, and 
should see those lights extinguished and re-lighted twice 
every second, he might form a proper idea of the reflec- 
tion of the sun’s rays at these felis. The cayse of the 
vibrations was attributed to the current of air passing 
between the fall and the dam—thus making an organ 
pipe one thousand feet in length.” 








Dancing Fanatics. 

The following extraordinary tale appears in the “ Echo 
de la Frontiere,” published at Valenciennes: *‘ A family 
named Brisson, consisting of two brothers (one married), 
two sisters, and a child five years of age. were one even- 
ing, recently, quietly seated at supper. All at once, one 
of them, seized with some sudden vertigo, jumped up and 
began talking most incoherently. and all the other mem- 
bers of the family being attacked in a similar way, did 
the same. They then all began dancing, and afterwards’ 
stripped themselves of the whole of their garments, sing- 
ing, as they did so, sacred hymns. They next took the 
child, tied him to a ladder as if to crucify him, and then 
stuck pins into the fleshy part of his person, continuing 
to dance and sing all the while. Their next exploit was 
to ascend the roof of the house and pour water down the 
chimney to extinguish, as they said, the fires of purga- 
tory. At this moment, the neighbors fiter‘ered and re- 
leased the little boy, who was insensible from his suffer- 
ings. The cause of the sudden madness has not been 
ascertained.” 





An Old Story Repeated. 

The Trieste Gazette relates the following mysterious 
story: ‘One of the noblest families of Vernon has just 
learned that it has been the victim of an audacious fraud. 
The young heir to the property having many years ago 
been put out to nurse, it so happened, one day, that he 
fell from a chest of drawer? and broke his arm Soon 
after, the mother arrived to visit her infant. The nurse, 
afraid of revealing the truth, presented her own ebild, in. 
stead of the little sufferer. The fraud succeeded, and the 
idea then struck her that she had better allow it to con- 
tinue. The young peasant, accordingly, received the ed- 
ucation of a noble,and the nobleman was brought up to 
follow the plough. It was but a few weeks ago, that the 
nurse, on her death-bed, confessed her crime. The pens- 
ant, her son, is now married to a noble lady, and it is not 
known how the interests engaged in the matter can be 
fairly conciliated.”” 


A Curious Story. 

Acuricue vase is now before one of the courts at Ham- 
burg, in Germany, and exciting much interest, in a cer- 
tain quarter of the city. A young shoemaker lately re- 
ceived from America a large sum of money, left to him 
by his unknown parents at their death. Ths story goes 
that in 1835, an alleged Polish count. a refugee, resided 
for some time in the quarterin question While there, 
the countess, his wife. gave birth toa son, which she left 
with the nurse at the time of her departure for America 
with her husband. The child was put to board with a 
worthy shoemaker, who taught him his trade, without 
informing him of his pai 4 The investigation now 
going on, wili probably throw much light on this affair, 
which is to make a rich man and a count of & poor shoe- 





maker 


Discovery in Electricity. 

Dr. C. G. Page, of Washington, has discovered that pos- 
itive electricity will extinguish the flame of a lamp, and 
negative electricity will increase it. When the flame of 
about two inches height is charged positively from a pow- 
erful machine, it is rapidly shortened to total extinction 
When the flame is charged negatively, it is immediately 
enlarged, a portion of it being impelled down around the 
wick tube for the distanee of an juch, and a portion also 
elongated above 


A Prodigy. 

The Ocean, of Brest, mys that there ls now residing in 
that town a deaf and dumb man, named Moses s native 
of Ratixbon, in Bavaria, who has taught himself Latin, 
and fourteen of the living languages of Europe, all of 
which he writes with extraordinary facility—and who, 
besides, makes the most difficult arithmetical calculations 








with astonishing correctness and rapidity 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OLD YEW TREE. 


BY CHARLES GRISWOLD. 
The old yew tree, by the cottage door, 
Which sheltered my boyhood’s home, 
With twisted trunk and branches awry, 
I see thee wherever I roam. 


In summer days, as the hours pass by, 
Sweet visions of boyhood I see; 

What hopeful dreams of coming years 
Were nursed ‘neath the old yew tree. 


The sunlight played on its pointed leaves, 
Which shaded the ivy-capped walls; 

Far sweeter to me is the old yew tree 
Than the glory of festive-lit halls. 


The frosts of old age have silvered my hair, 
Once golden and waving in glee; 

But memory’s pinions my spirit bear 
Far back to the old yew tree. 


When shadows of death my eyelids shade, 
And the old man no more you will see, 

Let the green grass wave where my body is laid, 
At the foot of the old yew tree. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


KIDNAPPING A BRIDE. 


BY ERNESTINE HAMILTON. 





Henry Murray, a young man of twenty-four 
years, tall and manly, was riding on a spirited 
horse through a lovely part of the State of New 
York towards the metropolis, whence he expected 
soon to depart on a tour through Europe. 

Wrapped in meditation, he heeded naught until 
he heard a long, loud cry, full of suffering, and 
looking around hastily, he saw himself directly 
before an old brown farm-house, from which the 
cry proceeded. He listened; it was repeated, 
together with loud angry tones, and the young 
man with one bound sprang from his horse and 
entered the open door. A stout,red-faced woman 
was cruelly beating a girl, whose slight form 
shrank from every blow. His looks of indigna- 
tion only served to increase the ire of the woman. 

“ Stop, I command you !” cried Henry. 

A look, half of fear, half defiance, rested on 
the woman’s face as she said, “I’ve a right to 
treat her as I please, I guess, for all a stranger.” 

“ She isn’t my mother,” sobbed the girl, glid- 
ing to Henry’s side for protection. 

“Say that again, will you!” exclaimed the 
woman, furiously, at the same time advancing 
with her heavy riding-whip uplifted. 

“ Save me! save me!” she cried, im terror. 

“Fear not, you are safe,” returned Henry, in 
a re-assuring tone, and turning to the woman he 
said, “‘ Madam, if she is your child, how comes 
it that you are destitute of every natural feeling ?” 

“I didn’t say she was mine; she’s. my hus- 
band’s, and I’ll treat her as I please,” returned 
the woman, doggedly. 

“Where is your husband ?” he asked. 

“« Father’s gone away, a great ways,” sobbed 
the child. 

“Who told you to speak, I’d like to know, 
miss? but I'll soon settle with you,” she added, 
shaking the whip significantly. 

“When do you expect your father?” he asked 
of the girl. 

‘‘To-morrow. Mother don’t treat meso when 
father’s here,” she gaid, clinging closer to his 
coat. “ At least when he’s sober,” she added. 

Ilarry reflected for a t'that he might be 
making matters worse, and if the father would 
return so soon, he had better leave them, and he 
said to the weman, “ Madam, remember there 
comes the judgment, and what will your sentence 
be, if you continue to crush the spirit of this 
child ? and—” 

“ None of your business !” retorted the woman. 

“Don’t leave me! Ihate her! She will kill 
me!” cried the child, passionately clinging to his 
coatwts he turned to depart. 

A sudden thought struck him. 
with me?” he asked, kindly. 

“O yes, take me with you! she will kill me 
when you are gone.” 

Henry gathered the child in his arms, and say- 
ing “ good-morning,” coolly, he took the child 
and placed her on the saddle before him. He 
bowed to the enraged being who ran screaming 
to the gate, but she was too late, and the horse 
went swiftly on with its double burden, while the 
woman, vowing vengeance, ran in to devise some 
way of pursuing them. 

The strangeness of the occurrence suddenly 
flashed over Henry’s mind, and he became aware 
of his own imprudence, and the thought that he 
might have incurred the penalty of the law, made 
him uneasy. 

“‘ Whose house is that?” he asked, to divert 
his thoughts, as he entered the suburbs of a beau- 
tiful little village. 

“Squire Morton’s ; he’s a magistrate,” 
swered his little protege. 

With a sudden resolution he alighted, and 
taking the little bare-headed girl, entered the 
open door and asked for Mr. Morton. 

“Tam he,” answered a portly man, advancing. 

Henry told him all the ciroumstances and found 
that he was indeed liable to imprisonment for 
“ kidnapping.” 

“ What can I do? 
her step-mother.” 

“You might marry her,” said the magistrate. 

“ How old are you?” asked Harry, of the girl. 

“ Fourteen to-day.” 

“ Good in law,” said the ’squire. 

“ Will you marry us?” asked Harry, glad to 
get out as easy as that. 

“ No I wont, but get some parson; I wish not 
to offend the girl’s father who is a troublesome 
fellow, though I pity the girl.” 

“ Can you direct us to a minister ?” 

“ You will find one next door. Betty may call 
him in, if you wish.” 

Henry took the young girl aside and asked her 
consent, telling her that otherwise she must re- 
turn to her mother ; the child gratefully accepted 
his offer, and in a few moments more Nellie 
Brown and Henry Murray were man and wife. 

Immediately after the ceremony, Henry procur. 
ed his bride a bonnet and shawl, and they resumed 
their journey. They rode all night in the cars 
and the next day were near the metropolis. 
Nellie was weak and tired after her long and 
wearisome journey, and it was the second after- 
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noon ere they alighted on the broad steps of a | 


fashionable boarding-school. It was the last day 
of June, and madame was surprised at receiving 
a pupil the day after the school was dismissed ; 
but Henry gracefully apologized and said to her : 

“Tam going to Europe,.and shall leave my 
ward behind. I shall be happy to leave her in 
your establishment, assured that her interests will 
be well cared for. Madame Wilson will remem- 
ber that I had once a cousin under her charge.” 

“Annie Murray! Ah, yes I remember; she 
was a favorite pupil,” and madame smoothed 
her black silk dress complacently. 

“I hope Miss Nellie Murray will receive your 
kindest care.” 

“ Be assured she will, sir,” but madame gave a 
glance at the browa elfin locks, at the plain calico 
dce 5, and thought, “can she be a Murray? 
Ste will be a disgrace to me.” Butshe changed 
her opinion when she saw the full purse that he 
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placed in her hand for clothing to be p d for 
his ward, and when she knew that Nellie possessed 
such another. They parted, and that was the 
first real look Henry had.of his bride’s face. 

“T must say ‘farewell’ now, Nellie; keep our 
marriage a secret till I return.” 

“Shan’t I wear the ring ?” whispered Nellie, 
as she turned the golden circlet around her finger. 

“Yes, you will never take it off, my dear! 
Think sometimes of me, and write often. Don’t 
be turned from the right by any one, and bea 
noble woman.; for my sake as well as your own.” 
And Henry pressed her to his bosom, kissed her, 
and was gone. 

When school again opened, Nellie who was 
now quiet and self-possessed, watched with in- 
tense interest for her who was to share her room. 
One young lady, who came at the close of the 
first school-day, proved to be the one, and as 
Nellie gazed at her, she felt that Julia Stanley 
could never be a dear friend and confidant to her. 
Julia was fifteen, taller than Nellie, with blue 
eyes, light hair and pretty features, with not more 
than a tithe of the expression which rendered 
Nellie so beautiful. 

The first commencement day came, and Nellie 
outdid herself and mates ; yet there was no eye 
to look on in approbation, or kindle with pride 
at her triumphs ; she was alone. Then came a 
letter from Europe, from Henry himself, contain- 
ing a jewelled locket, with his miniature. What 
a comfort it was to Nellie! how often she gazed 
on the semblance of that noble countenance and 
wept tears, many and of mixedemotions! Julia 
found one day that she possessed this locket, and 
she was determined to obtain it; one night 
when Nellie lay asleep, Julia gently unclasped it, 
and gazed long within it. She did not restore it, 
and Nellie grew pale and sad for itsloss. A few 
weeks after she awoke one morning and found it 
on her bosom. Joy almost overcame her, but 
she could only conjecture whence it came. 

It was almost two years when there came a 
watch, small and studded with costly gems, with 
a golden chain of exquisite workmanship, from 
the wanderer to Nellie. She became more than 
ever.an object of wonder and admiration to her 
school friends, who seemed to think her gifted 
with Aladdin’s lamp, or the cap of Fortunatus. 

All the months Nellie had spent at Rockdale 
seminary had been filled with yearnings for sym- 
pathy, even as her whole life had been: True, 
she received affectionate letters from Henry, but 
they began, “ Dear child,” or in some such man- 
ner, not recognizing in her a right to womanhood 
and the love he should lavish on a wife. She 
knew why he married her and she resolved to 
win his love, to become such a woman as he 
would be proud to own. 

The last day of Commencement had come, and 
it was Nellie’s sixteenth birthday. She was to 
read an original poem, and as she stood on the 
stage, she entranced all by the beauty of her 
thoughts, the force of her expressions, as well as 
her own loveliness. Her form was slight, of 
medium height, with her face full of sensibility. 
There was a pure, radiant look on her handsome 
face, and her eyes flashed with thought and feel- 
ing,as noble as uncommon to most girls of her age. 

Henry Murray, though unknown, was among 
the spectators, and though he had seen beauties 
of all descriptions, yet he yielded his heart to this 
unknown girl. He now for the first time regretted 
his marriage, for he felt that it would be an in- 
surmountable barrier to any acquaintance with 
this peerless beauty. 

He entered the parlor after the poem was con- 
cluded, and despatched a‘servant for Miss Mur- 
ray. He paced the room till he heard alight step 
in the hall:; turning, he saw the young poetess. 

“ Pardon me,” said he, “is Miss Murray here?” 

“Tam she,” said Nellie, demurely. 

“Nellie! My wife, my own Nellie!’ And 
she was clasped in his arms and her pale face 
pressed against his bronzed cheek. 

Some of the school-girls entered, among others 
Julia Stanley, who failed to recognize in the 
bronzed and bearded man the hero of the locket. 
They saw with surprise the head of Nellie on 
this stranger’s breast, but the head was not lifted 
even when Madame Wilson entered the room. 

“Miss Murray, I am shocked; are you not 
aware that it is very improper for your head to 
lie there, even if he is your guardian? He is too 
young for such familiarities; come with me,” 
said Madame Wilson, with some asperity. 

The pupils in the hall gathered in, but still 
Nellie’s head lay on Henry’s breast, and when 
she strove to raise it he gently held it there. 

“ Madame Wilson, is it not natural that Mrs. 
Murray should welcome her husband with affec 
tion after such a long separation ?”’ 

“Nellie married! Impossible !” 

“ Not atall, madame, Nellie was my wife when 
I brought her here. I thank you for your care of 
her. Nellie,” he said, “get ready to leave now.” 

Nelly glided away, and soon returned prepared 
to accompany her husband to his city home. The 
leave-taking was brief but affectionate between 
herself and companions, and in a few minutes 
she wae seated by her husband’s side, while the 
horse’s heads were turned towards their home. 

Nelly had never dared communicate with her 
childhood’s heme up to this time, but she seon 
learned that her father’s intemperate habits had 
cost him his life. As to her own future, it was 
one of peaceful and abundant happiness. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Daaer, Louisville.—It is going on rage pears si 
we commenced The Fla sh 3 ~y 
ToMoRRESPONDENTS.—We lately y published in the 





ete ation “ oman Ses Ley 1” €0} ed 
rom some exchan; aper, An efly o! 
artificial andren, og remedy ss 4 


have had many inquiries on the su t, We should Ye 
obliged to any of our friends, cognizant of thematter, 
who will inform us where such instruments are manu- 
factured, and at what price they are idee 

J.B. . 8.—As soon as we ol the information you 
solicit, it will be p his d of the 


paper. 
B.L., Concord, N. H.—Forward your numbers to 
office by express or otherwise, qnd they will be La | 
to your satisfaction. We are constantly receiving back 
the Novelette for binding, oo it makes a very ‘hand: 
some volume of convenient size 
R. 8., Lowell.—We do not think Loudon’s work “On the 
Formation of Gardens” been re-published here, 
but you can easily obtain it from London, through 
Messrs. Little & Brown of 
L. M.—Lopez was garotted at Havana, Sept. 1, 1851. 
Youna AMERICA.—Genet was mio ister to the United 
States from France, dastag: the first French revolution. 
On hts arrival he strove to inveigle this country in 
the quarrel of France with England Speke beg 
eotk and his administration proof fo intrigues, 
fmm 7K, and is charged with having threat- 
ened t0 ng ay? — to the people. He 
died in Aerie, Ju 14, 1834. 
inion 





riment of applying rteam 

power to Praveen baw itis 

Tuespis.—We consider Leys “Tom Thumb” the 
best burlesque ffi the English 


America, which is 5,472,000 square miles, excly- 
sive of islands, our territorial possessions cover 
one half of this continent ; other writers, how- 
ever, make the area of North America some- 
what larger; but by none of their estimates is 
our present territory brought so low as one-third 
of the whole. The bounties of climate, soil, 
mineral and vegetable productions, available 
sea-coast, and navigable rivers, are in full pro- 
portion to our extent of territory. 

At the period when the first new States were 
admitted to the Union, viz., 1791—2, when Ver- 
mont and Kentucky were added to the old thir- 
teen, our country occupied but little more than a 
narrow strip upon the Atlantic coast, extending 
from Maine to Georgia. The vast interior was 
an unexplored and almost unknown region, over- 
run by savage tribes. Now the whole continent 
from ocean to ocean, is permeated by American 
population and civilization ; our eastern seaboard 
is extended far south into the Gulf of Mexico, 
the mighty valley of the Mississippi between the 
Alleghany and Rocky Mountains, is filled with 
prosperous and growing States, and the new 
States of California, Oregon and Washington 
have sprung up on the Pacific coast. The ma- 
terial wealth of our country is great, though not 
in excess, as compared with the countries of the 
Old World ; yet a marked feature as contrasted 
with them, is the very general and comparatively 
equal distribution of property in the United 
States. This equality of distribution is highly 
favorable to human happiness, and is a very cor- 
rect indication of the superior condition of our 
own people, resulting from free institutions. 
The present valuation of property of every kind 
in this céuntry, is estimated at nine billions, six 
hundred and thirty millions of dollars, which 
gives an average of $321 to every man, woman 
and child. The present tonnage, foreign and 
domestic, including steam as well as sail craft, 
is upwards of six millions of tons ; and we have 
about twenty-five thousand miles of railroads in 





“tion, met with one of the strangest fates on record. 
After passing through all his battles unharmed, he 
was — to death by bees in East Tennessee, in 1812. 

Ciara G Puritani was Bellini’s last opera 

Farmer, West Newbury.—White or hoar-frosts result 
from the coldness of the — which, from its great 
radiating power, is always vary varying black frosts result 
from the coldness of ng air, which is liable to less va- 
riation of temperatu 

L. M.—We decline to publish the anecdotes of Rachel, 
though we doubt not their authenticity, Now that 
she is dead, we prefer rather to contemplate her genius 
than dwell on the errors and foibles of her private life. 

Pupit.—Heat is diffused through the atmosphere by con- 
vection. Nearly all the heat which the sun sheds upon 
the ocean is 


legree m peratu: it 
lantic from the Gait so) By eevee and exercises an im- 
portant i of our latitude. 








“THIS IS A,GREAT COUNTRY.” 

So say the boys, and the boys are generally 
right about these matte, for they have all sta- 
tistical ideas pretty th, ighly cudgelled into 
their brains in their apg ‘lent common-school 
training ; and they mér® vér feel that the coun- 
try is great, in consequeye of the free and inde- 
pendent spirit which pefvades it, of which spirit 
their own crowding impulses and buoyant aspi- 
rations form an in’ The United 
States are great, "3, socially, politically, 
morally and intellec 5; great to-day, and 
great in the possessic “the true elements of 
future grandeur. Nor ve find upon the page 
of history a parallel i ce of national growth, 
either in rapidity or € » By no mere human 
agencies can this wor, _—al growth be accounted 
for. The efforts of mar would be powerless for 
such stupendous results All that can be said 
towards solving the probjem of American great- 
ness, is, that the time had tome! The Old World 
had done its appointed work; nation after na- 
tion had grown up, flourished, and perished 
from the face of the earth; tyranny and oppres- 
sion had crushed the free spirit of man to the 
lowest point of compression ; war upon war had 
desolated the fields of human industry, and the 
strong hand of power, temporal and spiritual, 
had shackled human thought and action. A 
mighty oppression d ded an 1 relief, 
and lo, the Huguenots of Carolina, the Cavaliers 
of Virginia, the Catholics of Maryland, and the 
Puritans of Massachusetts, braved the dangers 
of the pathless ocean, to establish a new nation 
upon a new continent, where man should be free, 
and government the servant of the people. The 
state of Europe in the sixteenth century, was 
the all-sufficient cause, in the hands of the Ruler 
of nations, for the settlement of America in the 
seventeenth, and the foundation and growth of 
our country. This wielding of mighty events 
by the Almighty Disposer, which men call desti- 
ny, and this alone, can account for the wonderful 
development of the United States of America. 

The first settlements of our country date back 
but little more than two centuries and a half, 
and our national independence but about three 
quarters of a century. And yet we have a pop- 
ulation of thirty millions, occupying thirty-one 
sovereign States, which are bound together in 
strongest and happiest ties of union, four exten- 
sive Territories rapidly_filling up with enterpris- 
ing and industrious settlers, and three others 
which are now knocking at the doors of Congress 
for admission as independent States. This great 
population is almost entirely the wonderful accu- 
mulation of eighty-two years, the number of in- 
habitants of the country at the period of the 
Declaration of Independence being only about 
three millions. During the same time the terri- 
torial extent of the United States has more than 
trebled, expanding from eight hundred and 
twenty thousand square miles to two millions 
nine hundred and thirty thousand; and every 
acre of this vast increase the result of purchase 
or peaceful negociation, and not of conquest. 
The present territorial extent of the republic vies 
with that of the Roman empire or the conquests 
of Alexander the Great, neither of which, ac- 
cording to Voltaire, exceeded three millions of 
square miles. Our republic is three times as 
large as the whole of France, Great Britain, 
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Austria, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 
Holland and Denmark together, and only one 
sixth less than the whole European area covered 
by the sixty powers of that continent. Accord- 
ing to Guyot’s estimate of the area of North | 


, binding the country together in bonds 
of mutual interest and regard. Soon will the 
Atlantic shore be connected with the Pacific by 
a railroad penetrating through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to be followed, ere many years, by two 
other g lines bet the oceans, one to 
the south and the other to the north of that now 
under location. All these evidences of material 
prosperity are but the exponents of that individ- 
ual comfort and happiness which the American 
citizen enjoys throughout the whole country. 

In glancing at the efficient aids which have 
thus built up our country, and made it great, we 
cannot fail to be struck with the important influ- 
ence which our free institutions of government 
have exercised. In the Old World government 
powers are usurped by certain favored classes for 
their own benefit, and are exercised to direct, 
control and restrain the industry of the people ; 
here they are the inherent right of the people, 
delegated by them to servants selected by them- 
selves, and to be used only for the protection and 
development of industry. There the peop[f® are 
the subjects and slaves; here they are the citi- 
zens and masters; there a man’s earnings are 
his by government favor and forbearance ; here 
they are his of right, and the government can 
take only what he freely gives. Nor can we 
over-estimate the magnitude of the agency which 
free schools have exercised in making our coun- 
try whatitis. By this admirable system of uni- 
versal education, mind has been made free as 
well as body, and the young have been trained 
to think and act for themselves ; thus quatifying 
the people to their political rights, and 
furnishing them with the unfailing means of at- 
taining prosperity and happiness. The free 
press of our country has also done a most, impor- 
tant part in the great work which has been ac- 
complished, taking up the task of popular edu- 
cation where the free schools leave it, and car- 
rying it on to the enlarged and matured results 
which we see exhibited in a right-thinking, right- 
acting, intelligent, just, and honorable people, 
happy in the enjoyment of peace and plenty, 
and rejoicing in the sanguine anticipation of a 
great and glorious future for their beloved coun- 
try, commensurate with the miraculous growth 
and progress of the past. Truly may such a 
people feel an honest pride in their country, and 
@ profound gratitude to the Ruler of nations for 
his distinguished favor and protection ! 


‘-—o-m > 
THE TROUBLE WITH PARAGUAY. 

Our readers will recollect that the annual 
message of President Buchanan called the atten- 
tion of Congress to the state of our relations 
with the State of Paraguay, in South America, 
and asked for authority to enforce a demand for 
redress of certain wrongs inflicted upon our gov- 
ernment and citizens by that country. This 
request of the President has received the favor- 
able consideration of both houses, and a biil has 
been reported in the Senate, authorizing the ex- 
ecutive to employ the naval force of the country, 
if necessary, to enforce redress. One ground of 
complaint against Paraguay, is the firing from 
a Paraguayan fort into the United States steam- 
er, Water Witch, while engaged upon a peaceful 
surveying expedition up the Parana River, in 
February, 1855. The Parana is the main braach 
of the river La Plata, and forms the boundary 
between the States of the Argentine Confeder- 
ation, and the independent State of Paraguay. 
As such, it is the right of any power to navigate 
it, according to the law ef nations. The Argen- 
tine government had moreover given its consent 
to @e exploration of the river by the United 
States expedition. By this firing, the vessel was 
hulled by ten shot ; the gunner, Samuel Chaney, 
killed, and several of the crew slightly wounded. 
Another ground of complaint is the mal-trest- 
ment of United States citizens engaged in busi- 
ness in Paraguay, and the seizure of their prop- 
erty by that government. Still another, is the 
insulting refusal upon two different occasions, 
upon slight and untenable grounds, to ratify-a 
treaty made between that government and ours. 

For these reasons it has been determined to 
hold Paraguay to a strict account. The object 
of exploring the river was to benefit the interests 
of commerce, not of our own country exclusive- 











| ly, but of the whole mercantile world. The La 


Plata River is one of the great rivers of South 





America, a highway between independent States, 
and is bordered by countries presenting vast 
facilities for commerce, Itis navigable for ships 
to Assumption, twelve hundred miles from its 
mouth, and probably still higher; but there has 
never been a correct survey of the channel to 
point out its rocks and shoals, and it was to ac- 
complish that great public benefit that the Water 
Witch was sent out, under the command of the 
discreet and scientific Lieut. Page, of the U. S. 
Navy. ‘The conduct of the government of Par- 
aguay, under President Lopez, has been base, 
treacherous and cowardly, and the wrongs in- 
flicted upon our citizens are a gross insult to our 
flag. Furthermore, the whole sentiment of the 
country on the La Plata waters, from Buenos 
Ayres up to the sources of the river, with the 
exception of this isolated State, is entirely favor- 
able to intercourse and commerce with the 
United States. They desire Yankee thrift and 
enterprise to cover their streams with steamers, 
their shores with factories, and generally, to 
develop the rich resources of their land. 

The dog-in-the-manger policy of the present 
government of Paraguay is a disgrace to the age ; 
yet it is in perfect accordance with the former 
history of that State, from the time of its dic- 
tatorship under the notorious tyrant, Dr. 
Francia, which commenced in 1814, and con- 
tinued matil the time of his death, some twenty 
years ago. It was in Paraguay that the distin- 
guished French botanist Aimé Bonpland was 
imprisoned by Dr. Francia for eight years, be- 
cause he had established tea plantations on the 
eastern bank of the Parana River, at St. Ana, 
and founded there a colony of Indians for the 
culture of tea. The dictator invaded the country 
with eight hundred soldiers, destroyed the planta- 
tions, and carried him and most of the Indians 
as prisoners to Paraguay. All Europe was in- 
terested for the liberation of this distinguished 
naturalist ; but all intercession was vain, and the 
only reason which the tyrant would give for his 
atrocious conduct was that the tea plantations 
were likely to be successful! Probably the rea- 


son for the recent assaults upon American citi- * 


zens, and outrages upon our flag, is the opinion 
of President Lopez that the establishment of 
American commerce on the La Plata is likely to 
be successful. Very likely it will be, and he will 
have an opportunity of witnessing some other 
successes of a less peaceful character, if he does 
not alter his coarse. 





PAY OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 

The compensation allowed by law to the sub- 
ordinate officers of our navy appears to be inad- 
equate, and claims the serious effort of every 
friend of the navy to effect an increase. The 
commanders receive twenty-five hundred and 
ninety-one dollars per annum ; lieutenants, fifteen 
hundred ninety-one; masters, one thousand 
ninety-one ; past-midshipmen, eight hundred and 
forty-one, and midshipmen, four hundred and 
ninety-one dollars. This compensation includes 
the allowance for rations, which is one per day 
to each officer, and is fixed at the rate of twen- 
ty-five cents per ration. It will thus be seen 
that every one of these officers is expected to 
clothe and support himself, his family if he have 
one, and to provide for all his wants, out of this 
very derate annual Pp i In the 
case of commanders, owing to the advanced age 
at which officers arrive before they are promoted 
to this rank, this almost always involves the 
support of a wife and family of children, and 
the education of the latter; and the same is true 
in very many instances, of lieutenants, owing to 
the tardiness of promotion. Now it is absurd to 
suppose that an officer can provide for himself 
on ship-board, expensive uniform and other 
clothing, his proportion of the cost of mess 
table, service and attendance, and at the same 
time maintain a family at home, with house rent, 
fuel, clothing, provisions, and schooling for his 
children to be paid for at the present exorbitant 
prices, for any such sum as sixteen hundred 
dollars, or save up one cent for the future, even 


upon twenty-six hundred " 
How many families i fortable circum- 


stances are there that live the sum of six- 
teen hundred dollars? And yet here are two 
families in the case of the naval officer, viz., 
himself on ship-board, and his wife and children 
at home, with two separate and costly establish- 
ments, made costly by the requirements of the 
government and the honor of the country, ex- 
pected to live upon this inadequate support, and 
to lay up something against the day when the 
husband and father may be taken from those de- 
pendent upon him for support. As to masters, 
past and present midshipmen, the case is just 
about as bad; for though these are generally 
single men, and of the latter classes, young men 
at that, yet the great expense of uniform, and 
the cost of living at the mess table in the style 
which custom has established and ‘ , ab- 
sorbs all the compensation of these officers, 

leaving them little or nothing to lay up for the 
future, when they shall take upon themselves the 
cares of a family. Officers of the navy are re- 
quired to be men of superior talents and ability, 
and to be thoroughly educated in all branches of 
science. Their position and the duties devolved 
upon them subject them to the gravest responsi- 
bilities ; and large amounts of public property, as 
well as the interests and honor of the country, 
are at times necessarily entrusted to their charge. 
The command of men requires high character 
and qualities, and their welfare and comfort 
demand discretion and wisdom on the part of 
the officers. They freely risk their lives in 
tempest and in battle, for the performance of 
these important duties, and their bodily health 
is exposed to greater trials and vicissitudes than 
any other public servants. They must, more- 
over, keep full pace with the march of science, 
for they are ever put forward as the pioneers of 
useful knowledge. That they are equal to the 
duties required of them, the glorious naval his- 
tory of our country is an imperishable record, 
while the thorough scientific coast survey of 
Bache and his assistants, the deep-sea soundings, 
wind and ocean currents of Maury and his, and 
the intrepid Arctic explorations of Haven and 
Kane, well attest that “ pesce hath her victories 
as well as war.” 


























Our navy is not like that of Great I 
an asylum for the sons of the wealthy nm 
but is so far republican that the offic 
filled from the ranks of the people, regar’ 
wealth ; ability, talent and character bei: 
requisites which a young man must pos: 
obtain a warrant, and not rich family « 
tions. This being the case, the gove: 
ought to provide liberally for the compe: 
of officers, that no humiliating distinct. 
wealth and poverty may exist among the: 
none of them be compelled to resort to ¢ 
gance and improvidence in order to keep | 
the established customs of naval life. De 
the rate of pay fixed by law was ample to 
a liberal compensation when the law was )' 
but that was many years ago, and in th: 
time the cost of living has greatly incre: 
almost every item thereof, To meet the 

sity of this increased cost, government h 

y time to time raised the compensation 
officers, and recently has raised the pay 
eign ministers and consuls, members 
cabinet, justices of the supreme court, p 
of Congress, and officers of the army 
should not the same considerations which ») 
ed the very necessary and proper lnew 
these, and similar i , be " 
the officers of the navy! There is n 
reason why it should not be done, and 1 
° needs that the subject should be presented : 
attention of Congress in the light of justi: 
wise policy, to secure a fair advance up 
present compensation of naval officers. 

-—__-——- ¢ see. —— 

THE SABBATH IN EUROPE, 

A great many false notions are preva: 
regard to the manner in which the Sa! 
spent in Europe among the hambler class: 
stead of giving them greater freedom, it i: 
their toils, as may be seen from the follow 
telligent statements of a foreign covres) 
\ of the New York Times : “ After a car: 
servation and experience in foreign citie 
justified in this conclusion—the Sunday 
of leisure to the moneyed classes of so: 
whom all must be made easy, and a da) 
to the poorer. To the richer classes it i 
~ day, but to those who have to provide t! 
pleasures and excursions of those above 
is a time when their labors are more in © 
than on any day of the week. Sunda 
day for the finest performances at the the 
opera. It is the day for sumptaous din: 
| evening assemblies, concerts and bal! 
may easily imagine, therefore, what an 
of labor is required, and especially wh: 
ference to the day excludes all for 
Young people are plying their needles 
bath morning, to es the gay rb 
evening. I d 
rying through the phan articles “of 
Printers and bill-posters are engaged in » 
ing the amusements of the evening. § 

1 , ers are finishing dress boots; boys are 
them home. Tailors are bending over | 
vests. The chief market of the week i: 
the Sunday morning. Cooks, in th 
kitchens, are busier than usual. Conf 
and decorators are pressed with labor. 
penter in Nice said he would be gratefi’ 
law that would exempt him from toil on - 
bath. An eminent physician in Bonn 
that so numerous were the private and 
parties on the Sunday evenings in ( 
that in hundreds of houses the servant ; 
so hurried that they could only catch a 
to eat their food as they stood. The n 
ful thing about this is, that there is not 
distant conception of any injustice be 
to the suffering twilors by this state « 
The amount of it all is, that the no-rest 
works well enough for the selfish ar 
but terribly for the poorer laboring cl 
would be sv here, only that here, as i 
there can be no sound state of public 
morals, among rich or poor, without 
sacred rest.” 

Coaverarit ‘To women there is an 
sible fascination in this dalliance 
this compromise between love and 
is their one excitement, and it is wor 
ali the thousand others that serve to : 
more often to di#tract them from the d. 
their lords and masters. They are « 
be whirled in that pleasing vortex— it» 
rapidity is so delightful, its attractions 
powerful, its surface so smooth and ¢ 
all is so charming—till the last fat 
itself, when the abyss is opened to | 
then closes upon her forever. 
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“ Ballou’s Pletorial"” is a refined and «) 
and while drawing on the whole world fo 
illustration, has ever devoted « 
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ayers 
‘ soenery, architecture aod events ing 
' of Boston. A fact that reflects | 
eredit of Mr. Balloe ts, mt not one rf 
ever emanated from his press. Henee bi 
cations are weleome in most refined and 
peg Fn Mr. Ballou’s success is oving 
lity, hie his f 
ona tact, and his strict commercial integrity 
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Hirtino a Hat.—Two United | 
cers lately “ went out” from Wash 
took @ pop at each other, The hat 
them was severely shot—but « bu) 
3 beaver is much better than a bu! 
thorax. 
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A Hien Favor’ Mitt.—Four 
San Jose, California, there is a flo 
owned by Mr. Lick, the woodwork « 
all of mahogany, and the entire « 
building, $400,000. 


Isx't 17 80 t1—Men mostly desire + 
face when you have turned your back 
“Our blessings brighten as they 
flight 1" 













A coop Hit. —Dante's famous ! 
hope abandon, ye who enter here!’ 
recommended as a motw for Americ 
cars. 















Cosusoncem.—When are codfis 
fish! When they are kept too lo 
smelt 
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Our navy is not like that of Great Britain, 
an asylum for the sons of the wealthy nobility, 
but is so far republican that the offices are 
filled from the ranks of the people, regardless of 
wealth ; ability, talent and character being the 
requisites which a young man must possess to 
obtain a warrant, and not rich family connec- 
tions. This being the case, the government 
ought to provide liberally for the compensation 


THE COOLIE TRADE. 

It is high time that the miserable victims of 
the present coolie trade should receive a share 
of the sympathy and protection of civilized na- 
tions. Under the false pretence of furnishing 
safe and comfortable passage from Asia to the 
West India Islands, and the lying mockery of 
free emigration, thousands of natives of China 
and Hindostan are annually forced on board of 





of officers, that no humiliating distincti of 
wealth and poverty may exist among them, and 
none of them be compelled to resort to extrava- 
gance and improvidence in order to keep up with 
the established customs of naval life. Deubtless 
the rate of pay fixed by law was ample to secure 
a liberal compensation when the law was passed ; 
but that was many years ago, and in the mean- 
time the cost of living has greatly increased in 
almost every item thereof. To meet the neces- 
sity of this increased cost, government has from 
time to time raised the compensation of civil 
officers, and recently has raised the pay of for- 
eign ministers and consuls, members of the 
cabinet, justices of the sup court, b 
of Congress, and officers of the army. Why 
should not the same considerations which prompt- 
ed the very necessary and proper increase in 
these, and similar instances, be extended also to 
the officers of the navy? There is no good 
reason why it should not be done, and it only 
needs that the subject should be presented to the 
attention of Congress in the light of justice and 
wise policy, to secure a fair advance ypon the 
present compensation of naval officers. 








THE SABBATH IN EUROPE. 

A great many false notions are prevalent with 
regard to the manner in which the Sabbath is 
spent in Europe among the humbler classes. In- 
stead of giving them greater freedom, it increases 
their toils, as may be seen from the following in- 
telligent statements of a foreign correspondent 
of the New York Times : “‘ After.a careful ob- 
servation and experience in foreign cities, I am 
justified in this conclusion—the Sunday is a day 
of leisure to the moneyed classes of society, to 
whom all must be made easy, and a day of toil 
to the poorer. To the richer classes it is a gala 
day, but to those who have to provide the dress, 
pleasures and excursions of those above them, it 
is a time when their labors are more in demand 
than on any day of the week. Sunday is the 
day for the finest performances at the theatre and 
opera. It is the day for sumptuous dinners ; for 
evening assemblies, concerts and balls. You 
may easily imagine, therefore, what an amount 
of labor is ired, and ially when indif- 





ference to the day excludes all forethought. 
Young people are plying their needles on Sab- 
bath morning, to complete the gay robe for the 

ing. Laund are ly seen car- 
rying through the streets articles of attire. 
Priuters and bill-posters are engaged in announc- 
ing the amusements of the evening. Shoemak- 
ers are finishing dress boots; boys are carrying 
them home. Tailors are bending over broidered 
vests. ‘The chief market of the week is held on 
the Sunday morning. Cooks, in the public 
kitchens, are busier than usual. Confectioners 
and decorators are pressed with labor. A car- 
penter in Nice said he would be grateful for any 
law that would exempt him from toil on the Sab- 
bath. An eminent physician in Bonn told me 
that so numerous were the private and dancing 
parties on the Sunday evenings in Germany, 
that in hundreds of houses the servant girls were 
so hurried that they could only catch a moment 
to eat their food as they stood. The most pain- 
ful thing about this is, that there is not the most 
distant conception of any injustice being done 
to the suffering toilers by this state of things. 
The amount of it all is, that the no-rest principle 
works well enough for the selfish aristocracy, 
but terribly for the poorer laboring classes. It 
would be sv here, only that here, as in Europe, 
there can be no sound state of public or private 
morals, among rich or poor, without a day of 
sacred rest.” 











Coquerry.—To women there is an inexpres- 
sible fascination in this dalliance with danger— 
this compromise between love and coquetry. It 
is their one excitement, and it is worth to them 
all the thousand others that serve to relieve, or 
more often to distract them from the dullness of 
their lords and masters. They are content to 
be whirled in that pleasing vortex—its eddying 
rapidity is so delightful, its attractions so gently 
powerful, its surface so smooth and glossy, and 
all is so charming—till the last fatal plunge 
itself, when the abyss is opened to its victim, 
then closes upon her forever. 





‘Ballou’s Pictorial” is a refined and elegant sheet, 
and while drawing on the whole world for subjects of 
illustration, has ever devoted a large space to our own 
scenery, architecture and events, adding to the world- 
wide renown of Boston. A fact that retlects the highest 
credit on Mr. Ballon is, that not one objectionable word 
ever emanated from his press. Hence his various publi- 
cations are welcome in the most refined and high-toned 
family circles. Mr. Ballou’s success is owing to his liter- 
ary ability, his enterprise, his indomitable perseverance 
and tact, and his strict commercial integrity.— Datly Bee. 
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Hitting a Hat.—Two United States offi- 
cers lately “went out” from Washington and 
took a pop ateach other. The hat of one of 
them was severely shot—but a bullet in the 
beaver is much better than a bullet in the 
thorax. 





A Hicu Farortin’ Miti.—Four miles from 
San Jose, California, there is a flouring mill, 
owned by Mr. Lick, the woodwork of which is 
all of mahogany, and the entire cost of the 
building, $400,000. 





Isn’r 1r so *—Men mostly desire to see your 
face when you have turned your back upon them. 
“Our blessings brighten as they take their 
flight!” 


A coop Hit.—Dante’s famous line, “ All 
hope abandon, ye who enter here!” has been 


recommended as a motto for American railroad 
cars. 








Coxunprum.—When are codfish not cod- 


fisht When they are kept too long and are 
smelt. 





bly provided and over-crowded vessels, to 
be carried to the West Indies; and those who 
survive.the passage, to drudge in forced labor for 


_a period of eight years. This system of labor- 


stealing is directly countenanced and encouraged 
by England, France and Spain ; and even Amer- 
ican vessels are engaged in the butcher-business 
of transporting these vietims of falsehood, frand 
and force, to their place of doom. We say 
butcher-business, for the coolie trade is nothing 
but human butchery—about one-sixth of the 
number taken on board dying from ordinary 
occurrences during the passage, to say nothing 
of the occasional destruction of a whole cargo 
by mutiny, burning of the vessel, foundering, or 
other casualty. 

Recent intelligence from Havana informs us 
that within three years past, upwards of twenty 
thousand Asiatics have been shipped in this way 
for the island of Cuba alone, of which number 
more than three thousand have died, during the 
passage, by suicide or disease. And it is quite 
evident that this cruel and destructive outrago 
upon humanity is, to this day, perpetrated with 
as little government interference to prevent, and 
with as reckless a disregard of the health or life 
of the miserable victims, as it was three years 
ago; for of the cargoes of coolies received by 
the last two vessels reported up to February 15th, 
of the present year, one vessel landed 620 alive, 
and returned 286 dead, from ship-fever, dysen- 
tery, etc., and the other landed 616, returning 22 
dead, and 5 killed in suppressing a mutiny. 
Both of these were American vessels. 

What an abominable cheat must be practised 
upon these Asiatic victims of rapacity, to entice 
them to take passage in vessels so crowded, ill- 
ventilated and badly furnished, that sickness and 
death upon the voyage are inevitable—that mu- 
tiny against the officers and crew is necessary, in 
order to struggle for relief—that suicide itself is 
preferable to the lingering torment to which they 
are doomed! To call such fiendish betrayal of 
confiding ignorance “ voluntary emigration,” is a 
most infernal perversion of terms, and at the 
same time a cheat so false and cowardly that it 
would disgrace the prince of evil himself. 

But the lie and the cheat are not confined to 
the voyage, nor do they end with it. The pre- 
tence that these helpless Asiatics are to be con- 
veyed to a comfortable clime, and to moderate, 
healthful and voluntary labor for a limited term 
of years, is as great a fraud upon them as is the 
horrible passage across the ocean. Those that 
escape the horrors of the voyage with life, find 
new, severe, and endless hardships before them 
in the Wésé Indies, instead of the limited term 
of moderate and wholesome labor, which they 
were led to expect—if, in truth, any ideas upon 
the subject are really given to them, which we 
very much doubt. At any rate, they find a state 
of enforced servitude, which gives them little 
hope of surviving their eight years of probation, 
and as little desire. They welcome the dark 
Angel Death as the friendly messenger of 
release, @ven as their more fortunate brethren 
did on board the ships. Facts in reference to the 
mortality of the coolies, in the island of Cuba, 
show that they will be worked to death within the 
eight years, and of course that their lot is miser- 
able beyond comparison. Of the twenty thou- 
sand that have been landed alive in Cuba, within 
three years past, more than twenty per cent. have 
already disappeared ; while of the three or four 
thousand landed prior to 1855, nearly all have 
perished. At this rate, not one of the voluntary 
emigrants will be alive at the end of his eight 
years of voluntary labor. 





Too Srrone-Mixpep.—A certain couple 
appeared before a bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, for the purpose of marriage. The cer- 
emony was commenced, and proceeded as usual 
until the bishop came to the words, “ love, honor 
and obey,” when the lady refused to repeat them, 
substituting in their place, “love, honor and go 
gay.” The bishop repeated, so did the lady, for 
two or three times, till at length the bishop, 
losing his patience, turned away, saying—‘ I 
perceive there is going to be no marriage here.” 
But this was what the lady did not expect, and 
she promised, if the ceremony went on, she 
would repeat the form correctly, and she did. 





By our Jeems.—Why is a doctor chasing 
his debtor like a cat? Because he is in the fee- 
line race. Why is an envious disposition like a 
gin cocktail? Because it is an embittered spirit. 
Why are a man and his wife at the evening re- 
past, fast folks? Because they are two for tea 
(2.40). Why is honey-comb a sign of caution ? 
Because it is bee-ware. 





“Tne Secret Leacue.”—We wish to call 
particular attention to the story commenced on 
our first page, from the pen of Mrs. Orne, one 
of the most graceful and refined writers of our 
day. Our readers will find it one of the best 
stories ever written for our columns. 





A CONSIDERATE FaTHER.—“ My dear,” said 
an Irish gentleman to his wife, ‘ I would rather 
the children were kept in the nursery, when I am 
at home—although I should not object to their 
noise, if they would only keep quiet.” 





Hopreress StrirE.—Two men exert them- 
selves to no purpose. One is the man who tries 
to have the last word with his wife; and the 
other is he, who, having had the last word, tries 
to make her confess that she is in the wrong. 





A Bosrow Girt asroap.—A letter from 
Messina, dated Dec. 14th, says that Signora 
Whiting Lorini had made a great success there 
in a new opera called “ Marco Visconti.” 








Pride and roughness may turn one’s humor, 
but flattery turns one’s stomach. 

What is wanting in reason, upon an argument, 
is too often supplied by rage. 

Fame is like a river, narrowest where its 
birthplace is, and broadest afar off. 

The reading of most persons is like a ward- 
robe of old clothes—seldom used. 

Fools open their ears to flattery, and shut their 
eyes to truth. 

The individual who planted himself on his in- 
tentions, has not yet sprouted. 

Why is the letter U a most uncertain letter? 
Because it is always in doUbt. 

The speaker who raised his voice, was aided 
by two men and a boy. 

The fellow who shot Time on the wing, has 
renewed his age. 

There is one wire the politician can’t pull to 
suit him—the telegraphic. 

Man is at last satisfied with everything—but 
never with a little. 

A proud man never shows his pride so much 
as when he is civil. 

Distrust the sincerity of a man’s friendship 
who is very fond of everybody. 

The interest of an old debt is often paid in 
bad language. . _ 

Every nature is not a fit stock to graft a 
scholar on. 

He hazardeth much, who depends for his 
learning on experience. 

Truth is a picture; the manner of speaking it 
is the frame that displays it to advantage. 

Vanity in women is not invariably, though it 
is too often, the sign of a cold and selfish heart. 

Every woman is in the wrong until she cries 
—and then she is in the right instantly. 

A wrong judgment of things is the most mis- 
chievous thing in the world. 

Politeness is like an air-cushion—very sooth- 
ing, though there’s nothing in it. 

Few have been taught to any purpose, who 
have not been greatly their own teachers. 

Let me see your man dead, and I will tell you 


Y how rich he is. 





CARRIER PIGEONS. 

The employment of pigeons as couriers is of 
very ancient date. Ovid, some nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, mentions their use ; and Hurtius 
and Brutus corresponded by means of them 
B. C. 43. The ancients took these pigeons with 
them upon long journeys, to supply the defi- 
ciency of posts, if they wanted to send news 
home with uncommon expedition. When they 
thought proper to write to their friends, they re- 
leased one of these birds, with letters fastened to 
its neck; and the bird would never cease its 
flight until it arrived at is# mest and young ones. 
The courier pigeons vies 3g Aleppo and Bag- 
dad were very celebrate@\,.[n the year 1819, 
thirty-two pigeons from A,\swerp, in Holland, 
were liberated at London; ‘yuo of them arrived 
in the former city in five hongs, and the remain- 
der on the day following*qvitforming a distance 
of about two hundred an@ sity miles. They 
were formerly employed jne wck-jobbers and 
speculators in this countryynost svey intelligence 
promptly. Of late yparayproach b,-tht magnetic 
telegraph has made these », ang, and faithful 
couriers entirely useless berepe, ‘the great cen- 
tres of intelligence. Thejces} zht, however, be 
employed to advantage imphtepag us early news 
from our army in Utah, ani ware wonder the gov- 
ernment has not ére this egyployed carrier pig- 
eons to obtain news from the western expedition, 
instead of waiting for the comparatively slow 
expresses from Utah, which consume some two 
or three weeks in getting to a telegraph point. 








Orecon Territory.—The territory of Ore- 
gon assessed, last year, a tax of one mill on the 
dollar, which produced a revenue of $21,802 05 
for the fiscal year. According to the report of 
the Territorial Auditor, this has been sufficient to 
defray the current expenses of the territory for 
the year, besides paying off a debt of $7000, and 
leaving a balance of $2117 in the treasury. 
This is nothing extraordinary, however, as the 
national exchequer pays most of the expenses of 
Oregon. The sales of school lands, during the 
past year, amounted to $16,688. 





Byron anp AMERICA.—Byron’s partiality 
towards America is well known, but perhaps 
never more strongly expressed than in a letter to 
Tom Moore, where he observes—‘I would 
rather have a nod from an American, than a 
snuff-box from an emperor.” Some of Byron’s 
most particular friends were Americans. 





A Disaprorntment.—A young gentleman 
having made some progress in acquiring a 
knowledge of Italian, addressed a few words to 
an organ-grinder in his purest accent. He was 
astonished at receiving the following resp 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“The Crystal r: or, the Mysteries of Venice,” a 
love tale of the Adriatic, translated and adapted from the 
French of Jules Lecompte, by Francis A. Dunivacs. 

he Forsaken Rosebud,” verses by Mary C. GRANNIS. 
* Marie de la Roche,” a story by Groner C. BATEMAN. 
‘Street Music,” a sketch by Epgar L. Hammonp. 
“Spirit of the Past,” stanzas by Cuaries STEWART. 
‘* Lost and Found,” a tale of the Panic, by Joan Ross 


Drx. 
‘** The Shadow on the Life of Albert Durer,” a histori- 
cal reminiscence by Mary A. Lowe. 

‘ Homeward Bound,” lines by Bpwin Stockton. 

“* Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


View of St. Jermain’s Hotel, Chary Lake, Northern 
New York. 





ion of the Pr jiscopal Church, at 
Harlem, New York. — : 

Picture of a group of Shakers at Prayer. 

African Pictures, showing, first, a French Schooner 
landing at the village of Abata; second, Holding a Pa- 
laver with Africans; third, African See-Saw; fourth, 
African Muata Cuzembe in full costume; and fitth, Sol- 
emn Audience of the Muata Cuzembe. 

Portrait of the late Louis Lablache. 

General View of Macao, China. 

Picture of a Jewish Musician at Mogadore. 

View of the famous Blue Grotto at Capri, an island 
near Naples. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

0G> One copy of the Fiaa, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign tems. 


It is stated that the Camp de Chalons, France, 
this spring, will number 50,000 men, or double 
the force of last year. 


A telegram from Hamburg says the Danish 
Cabinet had resigned, on account of the attitude 
4 Denmark in the dispute with the Germanic 

iet. 

The China mail furnishes statistics of the tea 
trade for the past year. The total exports were 
35,500,000 lbs. against 42,400,000 last year, and 
54,800,000 in 1856. 

An immense number of arrests are said to have 
been made, recently, in Paris and the provinces; 
among them, three members of the Paris bar, be- 
longing to the Republican party. 

It is reported that Prince Alfred, second son 
of Queen Victoria, has been appointed midship- 
man in the Eurylaus, a 51 screw frigate, now 
getting ready for a three years’ cruise. 

It is said that France has called on the Aus- 
trian government to curb the license of the press 
of Vienna; and that in return, France will not 
oppose Austria when the question of the reor- 
aE ee of the principalities and navigation of 

Danube comes before the Paris Conference. 

The small town of Peterhead, on the east 
coast of Scotland, this year sends twenty-eight 
— to the Greenland seal and whale fishery, in- 
volving a capital of $1,000,000, and employing 
1500 men. ‘The neighboring town of Fraser 
sends four ships to the same fishery, two of which 
are managed on temperance principles. 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Pe- 
tersburg has offered a prize of 500 ducats for the 
best essay, historical -and statistical, “On the 
Abolition of Serfdom in the various Countries of 
Europe.” The question is mostly to be consid- 
ered from the economical, but also from the 
political and social point of view. 
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Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


A mother’s purity refines the child’s heart and 
manners. 

Those who cry the loudest, have generally the 
least to sell. 

Love is the fever of the oui; passion is the 
delirium of that fever. 

Give your children education, and no tyrant 
will trample on your liberties. 

A burden which was thoughtlessly got, must 
be patiently borne. 

Covetousness debaseth a man’s spirit, and 
sinketh it into the earth. 

Some hearts, like evening primroses, open 
more beautifully in the shadows of life. 

To Adam, Paradise was home; to the good, 
among his descendants, home is Paradise. 

The silence of a person who loves to praise, is 
a consure sufficiently severe. 

It is more difficult to dissemble the sentiments 
one has, than to feign those he has not. 

The protection of God cannot, without sac- 
rilege, be invoked, but in behalf of justice and 
right. 

It is, perhaps, afterall, much better for a lady 
to redden her own cheeks, than to blacken other 
people’s characters. 

Great perceptive powers are unfavorable to 
humility. Those who can appreciate everything, 
are apt to overlook the immense difference be- 
tween merely receiving and doing; they over- 
estimate themselves. 

Is creative power so superior, in its nature, to 
all other powers, thatan atom of it, which gives 
the charm of originality, makes a person supe- 
rior to other men, however widely perceptive 
and appreciative they may be ? 








Soker’s Budget. 


Don’t marry a woman under twenty-one. She 
hasn’t come to her wickedness before then. 

Our Daniel wishes te know if holes are com- 
bustible, as he often hears of their being burnt. 

A lady’s seamless skirt is advertised. Good ! 
Anything which will make them seem less, is 








“TI no speak Inglis.” Some folks think any jaw- 
breaking gibberish will pass for Tusk-an. 





OvurRracEous.—Someabandoned person sends 
to the Danbury Times a parody on one of Long- 
fellow’s admired poems. One stanza reads thus : 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the great barn yard of life, 
Be not like the lazy cattle— 
Be a rooster in the strife!” 





A tovcnine Pray.—A fellow in Albany is 
going to have his life insured, “so that when he 
dies he can have something to live on, and not 
be dependent on the cold charities of the world, 
as he once was.” 





A novet Fact.—Messrs. R. M. Hoe & Co., 
of New York, are constructing one of their light- 
ning printing machines for the proprietors of the 
London Times, “the Thunderer”’ of England. 





A Man or Princrpte.—An English paper 
says there is a Quaker down at Manchester who 
is such an advocate for peace, that he will not 
have a clock in his house because it strikes. 





Martrimmonrat.—A Miss Aurelia Will was 
lately married in Indianapolis to a Mr. Augustus 
Way. “ Where there’s A. Will there’s A. Way.” 


It is a somewhat singular fact that restless as 
is the ocean, the track of your ship is the only 
part of it that is really a wake. 

A little girl hearing it said that she was born 
on the king’s birthday, took no notice of it at the 
time, but in a day or two after, asked her father 
if she and the king were twins. 

“T say, Jake, what do you suppose they does 
with the dead copses on hom v “ Blast me it 
I knows.” ‘“ Vy, blow me, if they doesn’t nail 
em up in boxes and direct ’em.” 

Some one wishing to be witty on a gentleman 
with a large mouth, asked him if he had a long 
lease of it, when he was good-humoredly an 
swered—‘ No, I have it only from y-ear to 
y-ear.” 

“« What in thunder,” said a political wiseacre, 
“do we want of foreign Japan, when we can 
make it here at hum? What’s to become of 
American ind 1? Pooty soon, gover’ment’l! 
tell us we sha’n’t black our own butes ?” 

In a certain village down east, are two rival 
public houses. The other day a stranger, stop 
ping at one of them, inquired of the landlord— 
“ Who runs the other house?”” The generous 
landlord replied—* Everybody runs it who stops 
there.” 

Not long ago, Spiggles electrified a party whu 
were telling large stories, by stating that he hal 
known several thousands of individuals to oc- 
cupy one bed for an entire season. The mys- 
tery vanished, however, when Spiggles ex- 
plained to them that the bed alluded to was an 
oyster bed. 
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Quill and Scissors. 


The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times has been at the trouble of translating 
numerous passages from editorial articles fur 
nished by Prince Louis Napoleon, when a retu- 





; gee in England, to the Pas de Calais, in which 


the writer breathes the most profound contempt 
for the oppressive laws of Louis Philippe, and 
eulogises, in well set periods, the free insututions 
of the country which sheltered the exile 

A German woman at Elizabeth, N. J., who 
has for years subsisted upon the private charity 
of the public, which she gained by her squalia 
poverty and apparent necessities, recently died, 
and on examination into her effects, there was 
found among them $10,000 or $12,000 in excel- 
lent bonds and mortgages upon the best of prop- 
erty. Leaving no heirs, the money will revert 
to the city in which she lived. 

The Invalide Russe calls for the expulsion 
from England of the refugees convicted of be- 
ing mixed up in the late conspiracy. The aru- 
cle does not reproach England for maintaining 
the right of asylum in general, but for giving 
refuge to individuals who are notoriously the 
authors of conspiracies and who are criminal 
agitators. 

The Richmond South says that a negro child 
has recently been born in the neighborhood of 
Ringgold, in that county, with twenty-six fingers 
and toes. It has six toes on each foot, and sev- 
en fingers on each hand. There are two full 
sized thumbs on each hand, and two little fingers. 
All these limbs are said to be pertect. 

Ten paintings, valued at £10,000, which were 
stolen from the gallery of the English Earl ot 
Suffolk in 1856, have been discovered. The 
rolybery was traced to one Farbon, formerly valet 
to the earl, who, upon arrest, acknowledged his 
guilt, and disclosed where he had sold, pawned 
or hidden the pictures. 

The Registrar General’s Social Statistics just 
published show the startling fact that while in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow the proportion of ille- 


| gitimate children born in those cities is 7 per 


| cent. of the total births, it is 13 per cent. in Dun- 


dee, Perth and Aberdeen. 
only five in London. 

It is said the famous chair, made from pieces 
of the old “ Charter Oak ”’ for the city of Hart- 


The percentage is 


| ford, and which the common council refused to 





accept «nd pay for, on the ground that the bill 
($375) was an extravagant one, has been pur- 
chased by Col. Sam. Colt. The price paid was 
$500. 


According to an ancient usage in Prussia, all 
the princes of the royal family must learn a 
trade. It is stated that the Prince Frederick 
Willian, just married to the princess royal of 
England, learned the trade of a compositor in 
the printing office ot Mr. Hauel, at Berlin. 

Col. Benton has in hand a Life of Gen. Jack- 
son, which he is preparing with his characteristic 
enthusiasm. Col. Benton, of all men living, 
perhays, most truly appreciated and understood 
the hevoic character of this great man. Messrs. 
Applecon will publish the work. 

The Glasgow Herald states that David and 
Robert Macdonald, the leading partners of the 
well known firm of the Macdonalds, sewed mus- 
lin manufacturers, have transferred their indus- 
try to the New World, and sailed for New York 
on the 13th of February. 

The Dunleith Advertiser says that an engi- 
neer on the Iflinois Central ilroad, named 
Smith, has discovered, in looking over his wife’s 
papers, that she is the lawful heir to property 
im Vincennes, Indiana, valued at more than 
$100,000. 

The trial of the conspirators against the life 
of the Emperor Napoleon resulted in the convic- 
tion of Orisni, Rudio and Pierri, who have been 
sentenced to death, and of Gomes, who was sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life. 

At the house of the American Minister at 


‘Paris, Feb. 17, Mr. Miner K. Kellog, artist, of 


Cincinnati, was married to Miss Celia Logan, 
sister of Eliza Logan, the actress, also of 
Cincinnati. 

The barbers of the city of Utica, N. Y., have 
unanimously agreed to close their shops on the 
Sabbath, and neither to work themselves nor 
allow their assistants to work on that day. 

Mahmoud Effendi, a Turk, was recently bap- 
tized at Stoke, England, and has since married 
the daughter of an English army officer. —- 

While the King of Greece was journeying, 


lately, the house he slept in took fire, and he. 


narrowly escaped with his life. ‘ 

Fears of assassination are so rife in the 
Tuileries that all Louis Napoleon’s food has to 
be analyzed. 

The daily prayer meetings in Cincinnati eon- 
tinue to increase in interest, and are crowded to 
excess. 





Blarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Huntington, Mr. William P. 
Lee, of Salem, to Miss H.C Stevenson. 

liy Rey. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Samuel 8. Brown to Miss Mary 
Ann Allen. 

by Kev. Mz. Sdmunds, Mr. John 8. Jones to Miss Lu- 
setta F. Reynolds, both of Lebanon, Me. 

iby Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. A. French Smith to Miss Cor- 
nelia M. Jones. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Thomas W. Tuttle to Mrs. 
Eveline B. W. ° 

By Kev. Dr. Adams, Mr. William HM. Barton to Miss 
Susan P. ls 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Kelley, Mr. J. Fletcher 
Paul, of Boston, to Miss Sarah E. Kelley. 

At West Roxbury, Mr. George B. Mason to Miss Har- 
riet F. Keith. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. James H. Caewell to 
Miss Arabella C. Hood. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. Thomas F. Dodge 
to Miss M. Annable. 
At Winchester, by Kev. Mr. Robinson, Samuel 8. Rich- 
ardson, Esq to Miss Sophia Stanton. 

At West Newbury, by Kev. Mr. Herbert, Mr. James 
Scvewart to Miss Caroline Carr. 

At Salisbury, E. B. Godfrey, Esq. of Cincinnati, to Miss 
Eliza Clark. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. White, Mr. Joseph Chase, 
Jr. to Miss Celia R. Goddard. 

At Marlboro’, by Kev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Cyrus Felton to 
to Mias Eliza A. Fogg. 

At Barre, by Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. Willard B. Fessen- 
den to Miss Mary J. Curtis. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Benjamin Greenleaf Boardman, Esq., 74; 
Mr. Evaresto Lianes, of Philadelphia; Mrs. Abigail B. 
Clifton, 68; Mrs. Chariotte Maria Hussey, 42; Mr. John 
D. Kelley, 38; Mrs. Betsey Buffington, 72; Mr Albert K. 
Wellington, 40; Mr. William Stabbs, 67; Miss Lucinds 
Faxon, 20; Mr. Thomas B. Duff, 30; Mr. Henry Souther, 
24; Mr. Daniel McLaughlin, 26. 

At Dorchester, Miss Caroline A. Davenport, 19 

At Charlestown, Mr. Thomas C. Johnson, 4) 
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At Cambridge. Mrs. Ruth Shaw, 76. 

At Malden, Mrs. Eliot Newhall. 64. 

At Woburn, Miss Olive Bailey, 61; Mr. Daniel 0. Dean 

At South Keading, Mr. Jonas Keed. 77 

At Quincy. Mrs. Lacy Gray Chandler, 74 

At Sto , Mr. John Hill, 63. 

At Swampecot, Widow Alvina Biake, 61 

At Salem, Widow Caroline M. Pratt, 44; Mr. Ienac Coll- 
yer. 73; Mrs. Abigail Hayman, 7 


1 
At Ipewich, Mrs. Lois Haskell, 81; Mrs. Rebecca Har- 


At Lowell, Mrs. Ethalinda Cathing, 87 
At Newbury Mrs. Margaret ©. Timpson, 33; Mr 
Jobn Harrod, rs. Sarah C. Ash, 45. 


At Taunton, Mr Cyrus B. Leonard, 
Mise 


At Doxbury, Stetson Wadsworth. 87 
At Chilmark, William Maynard, Eeq., 8. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
MUSIC. 


BY KITTIZ KING. 
There is music in the murmur 
Of the swiftly gushing rill, 
As it windeth through the valley, 
Round the green and mossy bilb; 
There’s music in the merry laugh, 
And in the sunny smile; 
O, in all things there is music, 
When the heart is free from guile. 


There is music in the sighing 
Of the sad and moaning breeze, 
When the autumn leaves are dying, 
Falling sadly from the trees ; 
There is music in the breaking 
Of the waves upon the sea; 
O, in ail things there is music, 
When the heart is light and free. 


There is music in the roaring 
Of the thunders deafening crash, 
While the heavens are all illumined 
With the lightning’s brilliant flash ; 
There is music in the tempest, 
Howling wildly through the wood ; 
O, in all things there is music, 
When the heart is pure and good. 


There is music in the singing 
Of birds within the dell; 
‘There’s music in the ringing 
Of the holy Sabbath bell; 
There’s music in a low. sweet voice, 
To cheer us on our way ; 
O, in all things there is music, 
When the heart is light and gay. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MALF-WITTED NAT: 
THE MISER OF PATUXET. 
A STORY OF PROVINCIAL TIMES. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 





[conciupED.] 


CHAPTER XXII—[coytixvep.] 

Natnan ceased speaking, and Faith, with 
tears of joy, hastened to embrace him. 

“Malicious villain,” said the governor, turn- 
ing to Anthony Annable, with an expression of 
scorn and contempt upon his noble features, “go 
home and await the requirements of the law.” 

“T entreat your mercy,” cried Anthony, falling 
upon his knees. ‘I will make over to Nathan 
and Faith Allerton, jointly, the sum of one 
thousand pounds, if you will allow this unfortu- 
nate matter to rest here.” 

Winslow reflected. ‘ You are old,” he said, 
“it were pity to drag your gray hairs to a prison. 
You cannot, in the course of nature, live much 
longer. You have no heirs. Make these two 
orphans your heirs, and I solemnly promise that 
I will stay all proceedings against you, and that 
the secret shall be kept, as far as possible, by all 
persons now present.” 

Anthony shuddered, and wiped the cold 
perspiration from his brow. 

“‘T will do it,” he said, in a hoarse voice, 
“ though it goes sorely against my will. Yet it 
is, perhaps, preferable to hanging.” 

“ Very well—so far we are agreed. Mistress 
Faith, bring ink and paper. I will write your 
last will and testament from your own dictation ; 
it is fitting expiation for your crimes. Begin; I 
am ready. Don’t stammer so, man. He is faint 
—give him a chair and some water—that will 
do. Go on again: 

«J, Anthony Annable, being of sound 
mind, ete., etc.” Now we are getting at it. 
Depend on it, everything shall be in due form.” 

Neither Faith nor Nathan could forbear smil- 
ing at the wry faces, grotesque grimaces, and 
rueful looks of the miser during the trying 
ordeal to which he was subjected. 

The paper was finally completed, without the 
omission of a single legal technicality, and with 
all the repetitions and circumlocution of such 
instruments. 

“Put your name to this paper,” said the 
governor. 

Anthony signed it as a man would sign his 
death-warrant. 

“Mr. Allerton, and you, Bangs and Charity 
Deane, witness the signature of Anthony An- 
nable. Place your names, in a legible hand, at 
the left of this document.” 

“I’m so recited,” deposed Charity, “that I 
can scarcely hold a pen. Without conception, 
this is the most restoundin’ invelopment that ever 
expired. Anthony Annable, I’s always sure 
that your infidious plans would be crowned with 
excess.” ; 

“This will,” added the governor, folding it 
carefully, and placing it in his pocket-book, 
“shall be duly registered according to law, and 
remain in my possession until the death of the 
testator requires it to be forthcoming ; for I dare 
say,” he added, with a peculiar smile that made 
Anthony wince, “my friend Annable has 
esteemed himself fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of the Governor of Plymouth as adminis- 
trator to his estate; consisting,” he continued, 
ironically, imitating the cracked voice of the 
miser, “of bonds, notes, securities, and ready 
money, amounting in all to some eight thousand 
pounds.” 

With bowed head and feeble step, Anthony left 
the house; the burden of several additional 
years seemed to have been placed upon his 
shoulders within the hour. Nathan marked well 
his manner; he noted particularly his pallid 
face, and the wildness of his expression. Some 
muttered words that reached Nathan’s attentive 
ear as the miser crossed the threshold, excited 
singular suspicions. 

Whispering a few words to Faith, he presently 
followed the old man tohis dwelling. The fore- 
going scene had consumed considerable time, 
aud it was now dark. Nathan climbed over the 
wall into Anthony’s garden, and was advancing 
toward the house, when, hearing the back door 
open, he concealed himself in the shrabbery. 
Anthony came out with a spade in his hand. 
He passed through the field beyond, toward the 
clump of bushes where the interview had taken 














place between Charity Deane and Judy Allerton. 
After some searching and hesitation, he se- 
lected a suitable spot for his purpose, and care- 
fully cut and removed the turf. He then returned 
to the house and came back with a pickaxe and 
alarge quilt. The quilt he spread upon the 
ground, then commenced digging, casting the 
dirt upon it, continuing his labors until he had 
excavated a hole about four feet deep and three 
feet square, which was a task of several hours. 

This matter being completed to his mind, he 
retarned once more to his dwelling and came 
back staggering under the weight of a large 
box, which he lowered into the excavation. This 
done, with a groan of anguish, which almost 
excited Nathan’s pity, he filled in the earth, trod 
it down hard, and then withthe utmost care and 
nicety replaced the turf precisely in its original 
position, strdightening the bent spires of grass 
and removing every particle of fresh dirt. He 
then took up the quilt, with some earth that re- 
mained in it, and examining his work a mo- 
ment to assure himself that nothing was clumsily 
done, with a sigh turned from the spot. He had 
buried his treasures. 

As he passed the place where Nathan was 
lying, he muttered, in a husky voice: 

“It is the price of my soul! Fools! to think 
that I would leave it to creatures I hate. It is 
my life—my blood—the hard-earned wages of 
years. It shall never pass through their itching 
fingers. This part of their retrilution I will 
baffle. I want my own! I want my own! Ha! 
ha!” Anthony’s voice had a hollow, mocking 
sound that made Nathan shiver. He cast his 
eyes curiously toward the grave of Anthony’s 
treasures, and said to himself, as he turned to 
walk away: 

““ For nobody’s fool!” 

The next day Anthony Annable was found 
dead ; he had hanged himself. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


A WEEK passed away. Metacoma and An- 
nawon were standing on the summit of Mount 
Hope ; the latter was thoughtful, the former sad. 

“Then you will not be king?” said Metaco- 
ma, looking steadily at his chief captain. 

“While Metacoma lives, never! There is 
but one sun to light the heavens, and but one 
king of the Wamp 3,” d Annawon, 
in a melancholy voice. 

“ You will not reconsider this ?”’ interrogated 
the king, earnestly. 

Annawon sighed and shook his head. 

“You are brave, you are great, you are 
worthy to command ; take yet one moment more 
to reflect,’”’ continued Metacoma. 

“ Annawon has spoken ; he will not take back 
his words. It is fixed—it is settled—it is done ! 
I have no ambition to be a king while Metacoma 
lives.” 

“ Annawon,” said the king, with emotion, 
‘your love and devotion affect me most of all. 
I had hoped to leave you the worthy king of the 
Wampanoags ; but it would seem that the Great 
Spirit has not willed it thus.” 

Annawon turned his back on Metacoma, and 
the sound of his thick and heavy, breathing 
reached his ears. 

“ Annawon, go and tell Corbitant to bring me 
acertain belt of wampum thatI gave him. It 
is,” he added, in a husky voice, “ it is my last 
command.” 

“Tobey,” returned the chief, and hastened 
away ; but soon returned, followed by Corbitant, 
who came with slow and dignified step. 

“King of the Wampanoags,” he said, ap- 
proaching Metacoma, and casting the belt of 
wampum at his feet, “ you have sent for me; I 
have come. You have called for your belt of 
wampum; itis at your feet. I have brought 
you not only the wampum, but the life 1 owe 
you. I have not lied—I scorn to lie! I have 
come to die! It is just that your wrongs should 
have a victim. Soon, all that is mortal of Cor- 
bitant will be no more. Next year, perhaps,” 
he added, bitterly, ‘‘his bodily elements will re- 
appear in leaves and flowers, and verdure. Well, 
it is ordered, and the course of destiny cannot 
change. King, I am ready !”’ 

Corbitant folded his arms, and with his proud 
eyes undimmed, awaited his fate. 

“It should not have been thus,” said Meta- 
coma, in low and thrilling accents, at the same 
instant motioning Anawon to approach with his 
battle-axe. By this time, numbers of the Wam- 
panoags had been attracted to the spot, and were 
regarding this scene with intense interest. 

“‘ Bat tor her,” added Corbitant, as if speak- 
ins to himself, “I should have been king.” 

“Go for Wittawamet,” said the king to a 
warrior at his left, who dérted away to fulfil this 
command. Not a word was spoken till the 
assassin appeared. 

“King,” said Corbitant, “I have but one 
favor to ask: it is that you will not long defer 
your vengeance. I would not,” he continued, 
his breast heaving tumultuously, “be made a 
spectacle of, like a chained wild beast.” 

“ Your life is mine ; what matters it to you, if 
I toy with it as the cat does the mouse before she 
rends it? Wittawamet, advance! Do not speak ; 
I’d rather hear the boding voice of the owl than 
thine, or the cowardly howl of the prairie-wolf. 
Cover your face with your mantle.” 

Wittawamet smiled scornfully. ‘ I will not!” 
he exclaimed ; “I'll die with my eyes open!” 

“ Quinnipin,” said Metacoma, authoritatively, 
“approach with your axe!” There was a pause. 
Wittawamet confronted his executioner and 
folded his hands. ? 

“ Surike him down !”’ said Metacoma, quietly. 

Quinnipin raised his axe, and with a single 
blow cleaved the skull of the assassin, who fell 
to the ground and expired without a groan. 

Corbitant beheld the scene without the move- 
ment of a muscle. 

“Had I been Metacoma,” he sneered, “JT 
would have tortured him. He knows not how 
to make his vengeance sweet.” 

“ Corbitant,” resumed the king, speaking 
slowly, “you acknowledge the debt you owe 
me?” 

“ Ay, I acknowledge it.” 
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“Tt is just?” added the king, interrogatively, 

“Tt is just,” said Corbitant. 

““When you feel the tortures I have prepared 
for you, perhaps you will change.” 

“Try them,” retorted Corbitant, contemptu- 
ously. “Task not for an easy death—I expected 
it not. Bring those that are cunning at torture ; 
I'd have you see how the will of Corbitant can 
conquer pain.” 

“You speak like one worthy of your race. 
Now hear your doom: I appoint you as my 
successor! From this moment, Corbitant, you 
are King of the Wampanoags !” 

“°Tis well to mock me,” gasped Corbitant. 

“Mock you? Imock you not—I never lie— 
when you go from this spot, ‘you will indeed be 
king !” 

Corbitant’s breast heaved convulsively. He 
took one step forward, and gazed with unspeak- 
able earnestness at Metacoma. 

“Twas mistaken,” he muttered, hastily and 
hoarsely. ‘ Metacoma knows how to sweeten 
vengeance. Annawon, kill me!” 

“T have but three conditions to impose,” con- 
tinued Metacoma, in a low, impressive tone. 
“ The first is, that you drop the name of Corbi- 
tant, and take the English name of Philip. You 
shall be called King Philip. Your Indian name 
shall be P. t , or Met , but never 
Metacoma. The second condition is, that An- 
nawon shall be your chief captain, and your 
successor, should he survive you. My third is, 
that Pocasset be banished from the tribe of the 
Wampanoags.” 

The king ceased, and Corbitant cast himself 
at his feet. 

“ Great king,” he cried, “forgive me! Leave 
us not—remain. Be our king, reign over us, 
and none shall be so dutiful as Corbitant. I 
swear that I will love and honor thee as my own 
soul. Great Manito of the ‘Wampanoags, wit- 
ness to the sincerity of Corbitant.” 

Metacoma bowed his head for an instant and 
maintained his outward calmness with great 
difficulty. His voice, when he replied, was 
shaken by emotions that even his strong will 
could not entirely control. 

“Tt cannot be,” he said ; “I go from you for- 
ever! But I will not forget you. I exhort you 
to reign wisely and well over this people; they 
are my children. Cultivate the arts of peace. 
Do not plunge them into a war with the English ; 
the time for successful resistance has passed. 
King Philip,” he added, laying his hand on 
Corbitant’s head, “give me your solemn prom- 
ise to respect, sacredly,Ahe conditions I have 
named.” 

“IT promise,” answered Corbitant, almost in a 
whisper, kissing the hand of Metacoma. 

“ King Philip, or Metucom—which you will—” 
Metacoma resumed, waaking frequent pauses, 
“Annawon will deliyer into your hands the 
royalties of Metacoms?”’ 

He paused, pnt d his hand to his heart, 
panted for breatkw, ent on again: 

“It is done! ve Annawon, your hand! 
This—this—paiw, Annawon covered his 
eyes with his leflefjad, and held out his right. 
Metacoma short }_.) silence. 

“ King Phi”, my, the Great Spirit bless your 
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noags!” Metaco. 4 yaanced around upon his 
people with hurrie .ges and heaving chest, and 
his tones, though gi, were full of ineffable 
sweetness, “ Wan, . oags, farewell !” 
Metacoma wavg) is hand, walked rapidly 
from the spot and Qisappeared in the forest, 
followed by the lamentations of his people. 


The morning was the brightest and sweetest 
of the New England summer. Faith Allerton 
was alone in the garden, meditating upon those 
startling events that had so materially changed 
her fortunes. She was no longer poor and de- 
pendent. By one of those mysterious dispensa- 
tions of Providence that happen once in a cen- 
tury, she had been raised from a helpless, perse- 
cuted and unhappy orphanage toaffluence. The 
property of Anthony Annable, notwithstanding 
his recent losses, amounted to ten tl 1 


The innocence of Metacoma having been 
made apparent, there was no longer any pretext 
of restraining him of his liberty. He had, 
therefore, been liberated by the governor. 

Having adverted to these matters, which it is 
needful that the reader should understand, we 
return again more particularly to Faith. As we 
have said, it was a lovely morning. The birds 
were singing, flowers springing, and Nature 
flinging her most beautiful drapery over the 
teeming earth. 

There was, indeed, but one heavy thought 
resting upon the maiden’s consciousness. A 
sigh, soft and melancholy, found its way from 
the pearly portals of her mouth. There was a 
sound on the gravelled walk; it was a human 
footstep. Faith raised her eyes, and a crimson 
blush mounted to her brow: Metacoma, King of 
the Wampanoags, was approaching. His ap- 
pearance had changed much since she had parted 
with him in the forest. He had cast aside his 
Indian royalties, and was now clad in an Eng- 
lish dress of the richest material, cut in the most 
modish style of the period. Born to excel in 
everything that he undertook, Faith perceived, 
not without a slight glow of pleasure, that he 
knew also how to excel in dress. Every article 
was neat, elegant, and costly. He was too proud 
to be mediocre in anything. In outward ap- 
pearance and manners, Metacoma was the true 
gentleman; while the white blood of which 
mention has been made, was so apparent, that 
he might easily have been mistaken for an East 
Indian, or an inhabitant of southern latitudes, 
the more fervid suns of which had lent a mellow 
tinge to his cheeks. 

The habit of command, and the kingly honors 
he had borne, had given him an air of dignity 
and assurance that at once commanded respect 
and checked familiarity. No one could look 
into his proud and haughty eyes without accord- 
ing him deference. Never had Faith seen him 
when his manhood appeared so exalted, and his 
deportment so noble. There was a melancholy 
expression upon his incomparably chiseled lips, 
and a slight and perhaps moody frown upon his 
forehead. Faith arose and held out her hand. 
He paused near her, but did not accept the 
friendly proffer. 

“English Faith,” he said, in low and thrilling 
tones, “I have come to see you for the last time. 
Icould not go hence to distant lands without 
hearing again the sound of that voice that stirs 
my soul like heavenly music. I found it impos- 
sible to depart without gazing once more into 
those sweet eyes that have dgwned upon my 
savage life like stars. English Faith! look at 
the sun ; it will never look down from its great 
infinitude and behold us together again—I go 
hence to return no more. I go to those peopled 
cities and those wonderful countries that lie on 
the other side of the water.” 

“ What, and leave your people?” exclaimed 
Faith. 

“T have no people,” answered Metacoma, 
with asigh. “I am no longeraking. There 
is something stronger than kings—love is 
stronger. Faith, for you I have cast away a 
kingdom. I would,” he added, speaking with 
touching earnestness, “that I had « world to 
sacrifice for you.” ' 

“ A world?” 

“Ay, a world! What is a world to one who 
loses all that makes it valuable? What is the 
world,” he repeated, with mournful vehemence, 
“to Metacoma, when fate has robbed him of his 
love ?” 

“Tam not worthy to be thus loved,” replied 
Faith, timidly. 

“Worthy? Thou art almost worthy of divine 
honors. In truth, thou art divine. Are not thy 
face and form divine? Do I not behold in thee 
divinest symmetry? My life, my love, my 
universe, farewell!’ His voice was broken with 
emotion. He gasped as if dying, and staggered 
as he turned to go. 

“ Stay, Metacoma,” said Faith, softly. 

Metacoma moved slowly away, not daring to 
trust himself to look again at his idol. 





pounds; eight thousand pounds of which were 
in gold and silver coin, which, after the old 
man’s untimely decease, was taken from the 
earth where Nathan had seen it buried. The 
miser’s treasures were entrusted to the keeping 
of Governor Winslow ; he kindly consenting to 
act as banker for Faith and Nathan, and to make 
such safe and profitable investments as oppor- 
tunity might offer. 

As for Judy Allerton, she had been so beaten 
down and annihilated by the astounding discoy- 
eries that had been made of her dishonesty, that 
she courted the strictest seclusion, and never 
held up her head or raised her eyes in the pres- 
ence of those she had wronged. Charity Deane 
had been retained about the household by Faith, 
for the purpose, we fear, of being punished 
somewhat by that young lady, who, notwith- 
standing the goodness of her disposition, could 
not entirely forget and forgive the treatment she 
had received, and the evils she had suffered from 
her slanderous tongue, That both Faith and 
Nathan enjoyed her downfall, our knowledge of 
human nature will not permit us to doubt. 
Though deprived of the power of injuring those 
whom she cordially hated, all the bad passions 
of her virulent nature still remained to torment 
her. The sudden prosperity of Faith did not 
subdue her envy, but rather added to its vio- 
lence ; so that it was like a flame, continually 
burning within her, without the power of escap- 
ing from its pent-up volcano. 

Those who had made the freest with Faith’s 
name and character were among the first to 
endeavor to regain her favor, and paid their re- 
spects at the very earliest moment. Some of 
them returned home humbler and wiser; for 
Faith thought that a certain measure of retribu- 
tion was just as needful and imperative as mercy. 

The soldiers, who had so shamefully betrayed 
and deserted Nathan, were summarily brought 
to the whipping-post by the governor, after 
which they were drummed out of town, followed 
by a noisy and deriding crowd of boys. The 
wretches never returned to Plymouth; Kempton 
meeting his death soon after, in a drunken brawl 
at Wessagusset. 
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That voice thrilled to the soul of the throne- 
less king. He stopped. 

“What would you?” he asked, in a stifled 
voice. 

“T would speak to you,” she replied, in trem- 
ulous accents. I would thank you for all the 
generous kindnesses I have received from you. 
‘Think you that English Faith has no gratitude 4 
Think you she has not marked your i 


Early one morning, Governor Winslow called 
at Allerton’s. 

“ Governor Winslow, your countenance is a 
harbinger of good news, I think t” said Faith, 
who received him with a smile of welcome. 

“You have judged rightly; T am the bearer 
of excellent tidings. The packet, White Angel, 
arrived last night, bearing those letters patent of 
nobility, for which I petitioned his majesty, the 
king, six months ago. Metacoma, my noble 
guest, is now by an act of our royal master, duly 
transformed into Lord Beauchamp ; and the in- 
come which he will receive from the sale of large 
tracts of land, amounts to the magnificent sum 
of five thousand pounds per annum. With this 
princely fortune, and his commanding manners, 
he will not fail to make a sensation wherever he 
goes. I beg, Miss Allerton, as g particular 
favor, that you will permit me to make prepara- 
tions for the wedding at my own residence ; and 
so far honor me with your confidence, as to leave 
the whole matter to my direction. I sincerely 
congratulate you; in a few days you will be- 
come Lady Beauchamp !” 

“You do me too much honor,” answered 
Faith, with a blush. “I am but too happy that 
you thus interest yourself in my affairs. Your 
kindness and condescension I will never forget ; 
and I take this occasion to begin to offer you 
those thanks, which I hope every action of my 
life will assure you are sincere ” 

The governor listened to these expressions of 
gratitude with a pleasant smile. 

“Thave,” he added, “with the assistance of 
Lord Beauchamp, your future husband, drawn a 
plan of your futuré residence, which I hope you 
will find on a scale sufficiently large and magni- 
ficent to comport with your new rank and 
position in society.” 

Faith again expressed her thanks. 

“ During the time you will spend in Europe,” 
resumed the governor, “it shall be my duty to 
see that the course of instruction which has 
been marked out for Nathan and the little maid- 
en, Sunset, be continued in the most faithful 
and thorough manner. The girl is wonderfully 
quick to learn, and since the death of her mother, 
and the domestication of her uncle at my house, 
has had but little desire to return to her people. 
There is evidently a strong attachment existing 
between her and Nathan; and it would not be 
at all singular,” he added, witha smile, ‘if they 
should, one day, follow the illustrious example 
of two persons of consequence that I could 
mention.” 

Tohide her confusion, Faith turned to Natty, 
and said, at the same time unfolding the plan 
which the governor had given her : 

“Tam going to show you, Natty, that I have 
not forgotten the services of Wagtail. You see 
here in the court, close by the gate, where the 
porter’s lodge is usually built, a pretty miniature 
gothic house; it is Wagtail’s kennel, where he 
will always find a soft bed and a good bone. I 
am going to have a silver collar made for him, 
very elegant and costly, with the words, ‘Brave 
Wagtail,’ engraved upon it.” 

The noble dog, hearing his name spoken by 
the sweet lips of his mistress, laid his great head 
on her lap, looked wistfully in her faee, and 
wagged his tail, as much as to say: ** 

“ You found me faithful while you were in 
trouble, and I think you will find me faithful im 
prosperity, and as long as I live.” 

“* He knows a great deal, does Wagtail,” said 
Natty. ‘‘ Add to the words you have mentioned 
to be engraved on his collar, ‘The friend of 
Natty.’” 

“ Bow wow!” said Wagtail. 

“Lord and Lady Beauchamp!” muttered 
Charity Deane. “I can’t depress my extonish- 
ment! It beats everything that ever expired in 
Patuxet! Lords and ladies! Marry, come up! 
Nobody feels more rejoiced at it than Ido, I'll 
resure you! And as for your brother, mum,” 
addressing Faith, ‘he’s no more a fool than the 
governor hisself; and no one, after this, will 
have the resumption, and bare-faced impotence 
to call him Hate-Wittep Nata 





» COMMERCIAL, 

John Morgan was a merchant and ship-owner, 
formerly residing in Hartford, Connecticut. He 
made a contract with a builder to build him a 
vessel ; when the vessel was partly finished, and 
he had received payment for all he had done, he 
went to Mr. M, and told him shat he had ascer- 
tained that he could not build the vessel fur the 
price agreed, as he should lose all he was worth, 
and perhaps more, and had therefore concluded 





ity? Think you she has been blind to all your 
greatness—your friendship, your devotion, your 
self-sacrifice—your love? Had this been so, she 
would have been recreant to the softer feelings 
of her sex. She has not been deaf, and blind, 
and unappreciative. She has been stirred with 
gentler sentiments than those of cold and com- 
mon friendship. Metacoma, your world is at 
your feet!” 

Faith advanced a few paces, sank upon her 
knees, and buried her face in her hands, to hide 
its crimson, burning blushes. 

Metacoma was overwhelmed; for an instant 
all his faculties seemed paralyzed. A ghastly 
pallor overspread his face. Volition was gone 
—thought, sensation, emotion remained. He 
stared incredulously at the bent and graceful 
figure of Faith ; then a consciousness of his in- 
effable happiness came over him. He believed 
himself dying with joy. He broke the spell—he 
tottered forward—he raised Faith from the 
ground—he essayed to speak, but uttered only 
inarticulate sounds. He held her up—contem- 
plated her with ineffable tenderness—thanked 
her with his eloquent eyes. 

“My kingdom, my world, my universe, my 
Providence!” he said, in tones scarcely audibly, 
but indescribably earnest. 

“Thy slave!” said Faith. 

“Nay, lam thine! My life shall prove it; 
which in the sight of the Great Spirit, I solemnly 
promise to dedicate to thee forever. My king- 
dom, thy king shall be thy subject! My world, 
thy master shall be thy slave! My universe, 
thy lord shall be thy servant!” 


We pass over an interval of six months. The 
vernal and sweet scented spring had come again. 








to abandon the job where it was, and let him get 
some one else to finish it. ‘This was a poser to 
M., who, after thinking of it a few moments, 
said to him, “ Well, well, you goon with it, and 
when we settle I’ll consider you,” which to the 
builder was satisfactory. He therefore went on 
until the job was finished, M. advancing money 
from time to time. When they came to settle, 
M. drew his check for the balance due according 
to contract; the builder stood and hesitated a 
while, and then said, ‘‘ You know, Mr. Morgan, 
you said that if I would go on with the job you 
would consider me.” ‘“ Well, well,” said the 
old man, ‘I harv considered yer, aud consider 
yer @ great fool for doin’ on’t so cheap.’ —Z//art- 


Jord Courant. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union | 
THE YOUNG BRAKEMAN. 
BY M. A. AVERY, 


“Go it, Ned, you're a gallant fellow,” show 
the railroad boys, laughingly; as Ned Lo. 
unexpectedly caught a fair lady in his outstrete’ 
arms. She had missed her footing in stepping! 
the cars at the Launay station, upon a cold » 
ter's day; and but for Ned's observant eye 
ready hand, would have had a severe fall. 
“ Are you hurt?” he asked, anxiously, as 
placed the lady upon her feet and looked into 
beautiful, blushing face. 
“No, only vexed that I should make sv 
ridiculous blunder,” she replied. 
“It was nothing. Let the fools laugh, 
you alone !” : 
© LT expected a friend, but I do not see 
anywhere.” 
“ Condescend to take my arm then, and | 
conduct you into the station-house ;” said 
gallantly. 
« Thanks ; you are very kind,” she whispe 
as she did so. 
“No, the kindness is all on your side, 
honor a poor brakeman by your condescen: 
Good-by.” 
Edward bowed himself out, sprang up to 
station, and was whirled away by his snort 
steam-steed, with a heart so full of new and 
prising sensations as to make him forgetful 
time, of his necessary duties. 
« “What a fool Tam,” he mentally murm 
when reminded of his neglect, “to be so . 
by a pair of bright eyes and rosy lips; + 
owner is evidently as far above me as the hen 
are above the earth. Her ermine tippet - 
would buy my whole wardrobe a dozen |) 
over, to say nothing of the plumes, silks and 
vets. I must forget this brilliant vision.” 
Did he ever forget it, or cease to look for 
passenger when the train stopped at the Le . 
station? We think not, Bat spring cam: 
went without her, and the smiling samme: 
already clothed the earth with her flower 
pet, when he one day neared the well remem 
station again, with the beautiful image in: 
For some di before hing Laune 
lage, the road ran through a deep cut, with 
banks on each side, at an angle of thirty 0: 
degrees ; upon the top of one of which, g 
only by a slight railing, ran the public hi, 
As they neared the location, letting off st 
usual, to stop the train at the depot, Edwa 
ticed the advance of an clegant equipage t 
them upon the highway ; and presently s» 
the horse was rearing and plunging, frig 
at the shrieking engine, and quite unmana; 
Nearer and nearer it came, and just as . 
within a few yards of the train, the wheel « 
against the railing, the carriage upset, ani! 
cnpant, # pale, white-haired old man, was 
forcibly over, and came rolling helpless! 
towards the railroad, In an instant he 
have been crushed beneath the remorse! 
gine, had not Edward, quick as thought, b 
from the train and caught him just in 
save him from a horrible death, which h: 
have shared with him but for the frail su; 
a sprig of laurel, at which he caught as 
himself slipping down with his helpless | 
He dragged the frightened old man 

steep bank, helped him over the railing, 
without waiting for thanks, ran back tow 
station-house, fearing the train would ste 
he could reach his post. As he did #0, 
ing object at his feet arrested his atten 
stooping down he picked up an eleg» 
watch, with a part of the guard chain 
which the old gentleman had evidently 
his unlucky gyrations. He had but ju 
get to his post before he was whirled 
the cheers of the bystanders, who had 
the spectacle, and before his terrified pr: 
at all collected his scattered senses. 
“ You’re.always in luck, Ned Love! 
it’s for catching up pretty girls, or 
curmudgeons ;” shouted Bill Snoo} 
hang me if I’d risk my life for such an 

as Phil Lee.” ‘ 
“ You know the gentleman, then 1” 
“Tye reason to know him, the b 
old reprobate. He's as rich as Cro: 
tight as the bark of a tree to his help.’ 
“But why do you think him so 

iserly 1” 

“Ten he pretends to piety, an’ 
time keeps heaping up riches, in th 
stocks, and mills, and city lots, and | 
which he'll most likely take to an: 
with him when he goes, for fear it 
somebody some good here if he left i’ 

he starved his wife to death, when eb 
his only daughter I've no doubt he’? 
for a gold piece any day.” 
“You seem very bitter against } 
your judgment is warped in some 
“Not at all. Wight will tell you 
the truth. We've both been in bh 
reckon.” 
“ Yes, indeed,” echoed Wight, “ 


man I never wish tosee. Your here 
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away in saving the life of such 
Lovell. You'd better let him have 
deuce, and done with it.” 

A few weeks after this, as Edw 
ping from the train in the Boston 
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expectedly encountered the same « 
¢ had picked up on the road, a: 
vtch from his pocket, he stepped 
belonged to hjm. 
Yes indeed,” @id the gentl- 
* «tere are my initials en; 
» But how—where—" he | 
“1 had vanished. He woul 
be ioned, or thanked by « ch 


Pr, he suppored Vhil Lee v 
idea of taxing the ¢ 


reward. 
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". A been disminsed fr 

















ne morning, Governor Winslow called 
ton’s. 


ernor Winslow, your countenance is a 
T of good news, I tliink?” said Faith, 
‘ived him with a smile of welcome. 
have judged rightly; I am the bearer 
ent tidings. The packet, White Angel, 
last night, bearing those letters patent of 
, for which I petitioned his majesty, the 
ix months ago. Metacoma, my noble 
s now by an act of our royal master, duly 
‘med into Lord Beauchamp ; and the in- 
hich he will receive from the sale of large 
f land, amounts to the magnificent sum 
thousand pounds per annum. With this 
y fortune, and his commanding manners, 
not fail to make a sensation wherever he 
I beg, Miss Allerton, as 9 particular 
hat you will permit me to make prepara- 
vr the wedding at my own residence ; and 
1onor me with your confidence, as to leave 
le matter to my direction. I sincerely 
ulate you; in a few days you will be- 
ady Beauchamp !” 
su do me too much honor,” answered 
with a blush. “Iam but too happy that 
us Interest yourself in my affairs. Your 
38 and condescension I will never forget ; 
ake this occasion to begin to offer you 
hanks, which I hope every action of my 
| assure you are sincere ” 
governor listened to these expressions of 
de with a pleasant smile. 
iave,” he added, “with the assistance of 
Seauchamp, your future husband, drawn a 
* your faturé residence, which I hope you 
d on a scale sufficiently large and magni- 
to comport with your new rank and 
n in society.” 
h again expressed her thanks. 
uring the time you will spend in Europe,” 
ed the governor, “it shall be my duty to 
‘at the course of instruction which has 
.uarked out for Nathan and the little maid- 
inset, be continued in the most faithful 
‘orough manner. The girl is wonderfully 
to learn, and since the death of her mother, 
‘e domestication of her uncle at my house, 
1d but little desire to return to her people. 
‘is evidently a strong attachment existing 
m her and Nathan; and it would not be 
' singular,” he added, witha smile, “if they 
1, one day, follow the illustrious example 
vo pestous of consequence that I could 
on.” 
hide her confusion, Faith turned to Natty, 
aid, at the same time unfolding the plan 
the governor had given her: 
am going to show you, Natty, that I have 
rgotten the services of Wagtail. You see 
a the court, close by the gate, where the 
"s lodge is usually built, a pretty miniature 
cv house; it is Wagtail’s kennel, where he 
lways find a soft bed and a good bone. I 
ing to have a silver collar made fer him, 
‘legant and costly, with the words, ‘Brave 
ail,’ engraved upon it.” 
e noble dog, hearing his name spoken by 
veet lips of his mistress, laid his great head 
‘v lap, looked wistfully in her faee, and 
ed his tail, as much as to say: °° 
You found me faithful while you were in 
'e, and I think you will find me faithful in 
crity, and as long as I live.” 
‘te knows a great deal, does Wagtail,” said 
“ Add to the words you have mentioned 
’ bie site on his collar, ‘The friend of 
sow wow!” said Wagtail. 
ord and Lady Beauchamp !” ttered 
ity Deane. “TI can’t depress my extonish- 
(! It beats everything that ever expired in 
xet! Lords and ladies! Marry, come up! 
dy feels more rejoiced at it than I do, I'll 
‘eyou! And as for your brother, mum,” 
‘essing Faith, “he’s no raore a fool than the 
ror hisself; and no one, after this, will 
the resumption, and bare-faced impotence 
dlhim Hare-Wirrep Naty 
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»»* COMMERCIAL. 
‘hn Morgan was a merchant and ship-owner, 
serly residing in Hartford, Connecticut. He 
¢ a contract with a builder to build him a 
‘1; when the vessel was partly finished, and 
ad received payment for all he had done, he 
‘to Mr. M, and told him shat he had ascer- 
d that he could not build the vessel for the 
» agreed, as he should lose all he was worth, 
perhaps more, and had therefore concluded 
vandon the job where it was, and let him get 
e one else to finish it. This was a poser to 
Who, after thinking of it a few moments 
to him, “ Well, well, you goon with it and 
nwe settle I’ll consider you,” which to the 
der was satisfuctory. He therefore went on 
l the job was finished, M. advancing money 
\ time to time. When they came to settle 
{rew his check for the balance due according 
ontract; the builder stood and hesitated a 
e, and then said, “ You know, Mr. rgan, 
said that if I would go on with the job you 
ld consider me.” “ Vell, well,” said the 
man, “I harv considered yer, and consider 
a great fool for doin’ on’t so cheap.”"—/art- 
Courant. 
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THE YOUNG BRAKEMAN. 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


“Go it, Ned, you’re a gallant fellow,” shouted 
the railroad boys, laughingly; as Ned Lovell 
unexpectedly caught a fair lady in his outstretched 
arms. She had missed her footing in stepping from 
the cars at the Launay station, upon a cold win- 
ter’s day; and but for Ned’s observant eye and 
ready hand, would have had a severe fall. 
“Are you hurt?” he asked, anxiously, as he 
placed the lady upon her feet and looked into her 
beautiful, blushing face. 

“No, only vexed that I should make such a 
ridiculous blunder,” she replied. 

“It was nothing. Let the fools laugh. Are 
you alone ?” ; 

“T expected a friend, but I do not see him 
anywhere.” 

“«Condescend to take my arm then, and I will 
conduct you into the station-house ;” said Ned, 
gallantly. 

“Thanks ; you are very kind,” she whispered, 
as she did so. 

“No, the kindness is all on your side. You 
honor a poor brakeman by your condescension. 
Good-by.” 

Edward bowed himself out, sprang up to his 
station, and was whirled away by his snorting 
steam-steed, with a heart so full of new and sur- 
prising sensations as to make him forgetful for a 
time, of his necessary duties. 

« “What a fool Iam,” he mentally murmured, 
when reminded of his neglect, “to be so upset 
by a pair of bright eyes and rosy lips; whose 
owner is evidently as far above me as the heavens 
are above the earth. Her ermine tippet alone 
would buy my whole wardrobe a dozen times 
over, to say nothing of the plumes, silks and vel- 
vets. I must forget this brilliant vision.” 

Did he ever forget it, or cease to look for that 
passenger when the train stopped at the Launay 
station? We think not. But spring came and 
went without her, and the smiling summer had 
already clothed the earth with her flowery car- 
pet, when he one day neared the well remembered 
station again, with the beautiful image in mind. 
For some di before hing Launay vil- 
lage, the road ran through a deep cut, with steep 
banks on each side, at an angle of thirty or forty 
degrees ; upon the top of one of which, guarded 
only by a slight railing, ran the public highway. 
As they neared the location, letting off steam as 
usual, to stop the train at the depot, Edward no- 
ticed the advance of an elegant equipage towards 
them upon the highway ; and presently saw that 
the horse was rearing and plunging, frightened 
at the shrieking engine, and quite unmanageable. 
Nearer and nearer it came, and just as it was 
within a few yards of the train, the wheol orashea 
against the railing, the carriage upset, and its oc- 
cnpant, a pale, white-haired 9ld_ man, was thrown 
forcibly over, and came rolling helplessly down 
towards the railroad. In an instant he would 
have been crushed beneath the remorseless en- 
gine, had not Edward, quick as thought, bounded 
from the train and caught him just in time to 
save him from a horrible death, which he would 
have shared with him but for the frail support of 
a sprig of laurel, at which he caught as he was 
himself slipping down with his helpless burden. 
He dragged the frightened old man up the 
steep bank, helped him over the railing, and then 
without waiting for thanks, ran back towards the 
station-house, fearing the train would start before 
he could reach his post. As he did so, a glitter- 
ing object at his feet arrested his attention, and 
stooping down he picked up an elegant gold 
watch, with a part of the guard chain attached, 
which the old gentleman had evidently lost in 
his unlucky gyrations. He had but just time to 
get to his post before he was whirled away amid 
the cheers of the bystanders, who had essed 
the spectacle, and before his terrified protege had 
at all collected his scattered senses. 

“ You’re.always in luck, Ned Lovell, whether 
it’s for catching up pretty girls, or miserly old 
curmudgeons ;” shouted Bill Snooks; ‘but 
hang me if I’d risk my life for such an old wretch 
as Phil Lee.” ; 

“You know the gentleman, then ?”’ 

“T’ve reason to know him, the hypocritical 
old reprobate. He’s as rich as Croesus, but as 
tight as the bark of a tree to his help.” 

“But why do you think him so mean and 
miserly ?” 

“ Because he pretends to piety, and yet all the 
time keeps heaping up riches, in the shape of 
stocks, and mills, and city lots, and broad acres, 
which he’ll most likely take to another world 
with him when he goes, for fear it would do 
somebody some good here if he left it. I expect 
he starved his wife to death, when she died ; and 
his only daughter I’ve no doubt he’d swap away 
fur a gold piece any day.” 

“You seem very bitter against him, perhaps 
your judgment is warped in some way.” 

“Not at all. Wight will tell you that I speak 
the truth. We've both been in his employ, I 
reckon.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” echoed Wight, “ and a meaner 
man I never wish tosee. Your heroism in thrown 
away in saving the iife of such a man, Ned 
Lovell. You’d better let him have gone to the 
deuce, and done with it.” i 

A few weeks after this, as Edward was step- 











ping from the train in the Boston depot, he un- 
»xpectedly encountered the same old gentleman 
e had picked up on the road, and taking the 
\tch from his pocket, he stepped up and asked 
belonged to him. 
Yes indeed,” #@id the gentleman, with a 
8 “here are my initials engraved on the 
se But how—where—” he looked up, but 
““ had vanished. He would not wait to 
ioned, or thanked by a character so des- 
aie he supposed Phil Lee to be; and he 
_ idea of taxing the generosity of a 
miser " 
reward. 


t 
pe rd was deceived after all by his asso- 















peer ad been dismissed from the gentle- 
was realtor gross neglect of duty; for he 
aan tho@d, generous, and noble-spirited 
wealth, itoud one ; rapidly increasing in 
but getting it honestly, and 


disappointed at his leaving him so suddenly. 

“This young man evidently wishes to rey 
unknown to me,” he said to himself. “Idis¢ 
the ing of modest diftidence in his 
tenance, as well as an uncommon share of &Y 
and good sense. They tell me he is only? 
mon hand upon the road, but I am very” he 
is capable of filling much higher posi®* 
must look to it by-and-by.” 

Being an ingenious, witty, good-lo" and 
generous-hearted fellow, Edward wdmired 
and appreciated by his set; butas h“SYOUNS, 
poor, unpolished, and had no power !riends to 
recommend him, he had hitherto bt compelled 
to toil in the ranks, with little pro’t of promo- 
tion elsewhere. ‘ 

But a change came at last, 4 promotions 
followed so rapidly that he pself wondered 
how his merits came to be dis¢eted and appre- 
ciated. He proved himselgapable of every 
trust committed to his charg@OWeVver, and now 
that the spirit of ambition as fairly roused, it 
seemed astonishing how fase improved in per- 
son, mind and manners. 

After confining himself .ohis dangerous busi- 
ness for many months, Jdward got a month’s 
leave of absence, and went to visit his widowed 
mother in the country. 

She was poor and partly dependent upon his 
exertions for a support. But since he left home 
she had takena few boaéders from the fashionable 
school lately established there, and when he had 
visited her since, their presence had been rather 
annoying to him. But now it was vacation, he 
reflected, and they would all be gone, and when 
he left the cars a mile or two from home, and 
marched off across the fields, in preference to 
taking the stage, he woked forward with pleasure 
to the long and painterrupted interview he should 
have with a mother who was very dear to him. 
His course led along the banks of a little lake, 
where he had often wandered and sported in 
childhood, and he was standing in a deeply 
shaded nook that overlooked the lake, thinking 
intently of the past; when his musings 
were interrupted by the rustling of the leaves 
and branches near him; and a minute af- 
terwards, a female form crept into view, upon 
the lower branch of an old tree that grew out 
horizontally over the water, some twenty feet. 
Her face was half concealed by an odious 
bloomer hat; but the fine form, and graceful 
motions, could not fail to arrest his attention ; 
and the trouble she had in arranging her fashion- 
able skirts excited his mirth to such a degree, 
that decorum alone prevented his indulging in a 


hearty burst of laughter. Having arranged them 
at last w her saustaction, the young lady sat 


down in the crooked seat he remembered of old, 
took a book from her pocket, and went to reading. 
But her find evidently soon wandered from 
the printed page to the works of nature around 
her; and in looking up she discovered the tiny 
nest of a humming bird upon one of the drooping 
branches. She rose suddenly, and in stepping 
forward with the book in one hand, and the 
other outstretched towards the prize, her foot 
slipped, and she was precipitated down 
But O, Shade of Eugenie! what a fall was 
there! Those abominable crinolines, ropes, 
hoops and what not, caught firmly upon a broken 
branch, and in spite of her shrieks and struggles, 
hung the fair lady up between the heavens and 
the earth, with her head and shoulders submerged 
in the dark waters. 
Edward forgot to laugh at the ridiculousness 
of her position, when he saw the imminent danger 
she was in from drowning; but with his usual 
readiness, he pulled out and opened his jack- 
knife, while running with all speed to the rescue. 
The water was not more than waist deep; and 
rushing in as quick as possible, he raised the fair 
maiden out of it with one hand, while he hacked 
off the odious hoops with the other, and then 
brought her safe to land. 
She had struggled and swung herself out of the 
water, and shrieked and tore at her stout gar- 
ments, till she was strangled, and her strength 
exhausted, and now she was black in the face 
and nearly senseless. 
He laid her down gently upon the soft, mossy 
bank, and was parting the dark, dishevelled hair 
from her face, when she caught her breath and 
began to revive. He then raised her to a sitting 
posture, and supported her with his arm, till she 
became sensible of surrounding objects. He 
watched the changing hues upon her countenance 
with the deepest inferest, and when it resumed 
its natural color, he ventured to ask ina low 
tone if she was better. 
As she turned and looked up eagerly in his 
face, the truth flashed upon her palsied mind, and 
overcome with shame and confusion, she covered 
her face with her hands and burst into tears. 
“Do not let it distress you,” he said, guessing 
her feelings ; ‘ we are all liable to accidents, and 
let us thank God that this did not end fatally.” 
Deeply mortified at the accident, and frightened 

to find herself in the arms of a stranger, the girl 
started up as soon as she had collected her senses 
and ran away with the speed of an antelope. 
“That's cool, any way,” exclaimed Edward, 
as he looked after her with an eager, half-pro- 
voked air. ‘She didn’t even stop to thank me 
for this ducking, to say nothing of all the anxiety 
she has given me for a year or more.” For in 
this pretty wood and water nymph, he had dis- 
covered his fair inamorata of the Launay station. 
He sat down and mused upon it fora while 
regretfully, and then hunting up his carpet bag, 
he took out a pretty, white summer suit, made 
himself presentable, and marched on towards 
home. He had sent no word of his coming, hop- 
ing to give his mother a pleasant surprise, so in 
he walked without ringing, jast as they were sit- 
ting down to dinner. 





spending it for good and philanthropic purposes. Edward could hardly command his counte- 


“No, no,” said Jennie, earnestly, ‘“ do not be- 
lieve it.” 


He knew Edward at once, and being deeply ‘™¢* when in Miss Le Roy he recognized the 
grateful for the life he had saved, and highlyctoine of the morning; and the maiden herself 
pleased with the honesty he displayed in retur™ 
ing the watch so promptly, he was a good de him. She rose, as if to fly from the room ; then 
sat down again, blushing to the roots of her hair, 
and seeming more than half inclined tocry. He 
saw it all, and charitably withdrew his mother’s 
1- | attention from her till the meal was nearly over ; 
and then the old lady being called out of the 
room, he said, “I hope you feel no bad effects 
from your accident this morning ?” 
“No,” said Miss Jennie, and her face flushed 


ficiently betrayed her confusion at the sight of 


He got up and paced the floor as she said this, 
and at last stopping before her, he said, “I see 
how itis. I ought not to blame you that I have 
deceived myself with false hopes. Ishould have 
known better than to raise my eyes to one so far 
above me in wealth and station. I should have 
known that your friends would scorn me, and 
that with your education, intellect, and high 
social position, you yourself would look down on 
one so poor, unpolished and superficial as myself ; 
and only tolerate my presence from motives of 
generous pity. But it is all over now. «1 shall 


| ic. os eon Me 
Housetorife’s Department. 


up in an instant. “ But I will not stay here to 
be the butt of your ridicule and the laughing 
stock of the whole village. I will go home this 
very day.” And up she rose to leave the room. 
“ Forgive me,” said Edward, as he intercepted 
her flight, “if I wounded your feelings by allud- 
ing to the subject; and believe me when I say 
that you will meet with no ridicule or exposure 
from me, and ne ene else knows anything of the 


trouble you no more by my presence. 

must bid you an everlasting farewell.” 
He held out his hand to her wich a chill, dreary 
look; she took it, looked up in his face and burst 
into tears. 
“Edward,” she sobbed, “it were better I 
know, but I cannot allow one to whom I owe my 
life to go, believing that I have carelessly deceived 


I go, and 


occurrence.” 

“ But it mortifies me to think—” she began. 
“ Think nothing about it then; or if you do, 
remember that you were saved from a fearful 
death,” said he, seriously. 
“You must think me an ungrateful girl, but I 
am not,” said she, feelingly; “Lam deeply sen- 
sible of the value of the service yn rendered me 
on this, and I believe on a former occasion ; but 
I must confess that I am foolishly sensitive to 
Will you pardon my rudeness and 


ridicule. 
seeming ingratitude ?* 


laughingly. 


some face, or li 
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think she was descending j 
such companionship. Bv 
end of the month, and tht 
that came over her after hc 
some clue to the secret of h¢ 
But Edward himself w: 
the state of his own i 
loved her from th oon 
wide a chasm sea all, 
hope and ambitiy jer fact 
at some future ti = 

Gaer ae He dar& Mook 
had done this, as yet; though 


in her city home, and did so a 
wards. He knew that she was 
a brilliant star in the most fas! 
and hardly dared to approach her 


movin 





evident pl He 


visit his hopes grew brighter. 


with a blush. 


us who and what he is?” 
keen, searching look. : 
the country last year,’’ said Jenny, faintly. 
“ What, a poor country clown! 


“ Yes, if you will promise net to run away 
because of my coming home,” he answered, 


hether she promised or not, the young lady 
did not run away, and strangely enough, before 
the month was over, she forgot that she was a 
rich man’s daughter and he a poor woman’s son. 
Young and unhackneyed in worldly wisdom, she 
thought of no hagm from the intimate compan- 
ionship that grew up between them; nor did she 
analyze her own feelings enough to know why it 
was she derived so much pleasure from his society. 
Gradually as their acquaintance progressed, she 
forgot rank and caste, in looking into his hand- 
voice ; and 
when leaning upon his arm in their pleasant 
woodland rambles, or mingling in the home cir- 
dise, she little 
dreamed how immeasurably her friends would 
e social scale by 
‘ir parting at the 
of desolation 
‘one, gave her 
’s mysteries. 
so ignorant of 
knew that he 
Iso knew how 
chasm which 
i might o’erleap” 
sire hor with | while Edward drew himself up proadly and defi- 
her if he 
\ tte stion trem- 
bled upon his lips in the hour€ 38" \a ng; but he 
resolved to accept the invitatio wi all upon her 
‘ of g#onths r- 

like 
able circles, 
her splendid 
mansion ; but he did so, and was \ received with 
peated the call again 
and again, with like success, and each successive 


“What young man was that I met upon the 
steps as I came in to-night, Jennie?” said that 
young lady’s father to his daughter one evening. 
“T suppose it was Mr. Lovell,” said Jennie, 


“Lovell—Lovell—I know of no respectable 
young man of that name, Iam sure. Pray tell 
And he gave hera 
“ He is the son of the lady I boarded with in 


Surely you 


and sported with his feelings. Iwas grateful for 
the great service you rendered me at first ; and 
my treatment of you since has ever been but a 
reflex.of my feelings. What can I say more ?” 
“Say, O say that you do return the fond love 
I bear you.” 

“Well, I do, though I ought not to say it.” 
“O, may I believe this, dear Jennie,” said he, 


eagerly. 
“It is true, what else is false,” said she, blush- 
ing deeply. : 


“ And yet you bade me leave you.” 

“] knew not that you cared for me then, and 
only did as my father bade me.” 

“ And is there nothing that will win his favor 
but the gold for which so many sacrifice their 
lives ?” 

“J fear not; he has ever favored the richest 
of my suitors.” 

“Then I will remove mountains but what I 
will win it, if you will wait for me, dear Jennie. 
I have this very day received a tempting offer to 
go to the land of gold, which for your sake I will 
accept to-morrow. If I win what I go to seek, I 
will return and claim your hand. If I die, drop 
a tear tothe memory of one who loves you better 
than life, and sometimes go and comfort my 
poor mother.” 

“Tt were a pity to spoil such a beautiful ro- 
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[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union. 
Apple Fritters. 


Pare and core some fine large pippins. and cut them 
into round slices. Soak them in wine, sugar, and nut- 
meg, for two or three hours. Make a batter of four 
eggs; a table-spoonful of rose-water; a table-spoonful of 
wine; a table-spoonful of milk; thicken with enough 
flour, stirred in by degrees, to make a batter; mix it two 
or three hours before it is wanted, that it may be light. 
Heat some butter in a frying-pan; dip each slice of apple 
separately in the batter, and fry them brown ; sift pound- 
ed sugar, and grate nutmeg over them. 





Common Tins. 

Throw some wood-ashes into a wash kettle, pour on 
water till itis two-thirds full, and then let it boil, Or 
make a strong lye. Dip in the tins when it is boiling 
hot; and, if they are very dirty, leave them in about ten 
minutes. Take them out, and cover them with a mix- 
ture of soft soap and the very finest sand. This must 
be rubbed on with a coarse tow-cloth. Then rinse them 
in a tub of cold water, aud set them in the sun to drain 
and dry. When dry, finish by rubbing them well with a 
clean woolen cloth or flannel. They will look very nice 
and bright. 


Barley Water. 

Take four large table-spoonfuls of well-picked and 
washed pearl barley, and put it into a porcelain-lined 
kettle, containing two quarts of boiling water. Let it 
boil slowly till reduced to nearly one half the liquid. 
Strain it and geason it with salt, and, if the patient's 
condition will admit of it, flavor it with white sugar and 
fresh lemon-juice. It is a grateful drink to invalids. 


To preserve Pencil Marks. 

If you have any thing drawn or written with a lead 
pencil that you wish to preserve from rubbing out, dip 
the paper into a dish of skimmed milk. Then dry it, aud 
iron iton the wrong side. In ironing paper do not let 
the iron rest a moment (as it will leave a crease or mark), 
but go over it as rapidly as possible. 





To mend a Window Pane. 

If a window glass is cracked across, you may mend it 
by plastering some putty on both sides of the crack. 
This wi!) not look well, of course, but it will make the 
broken pane air-tight, and prevent it from falling apart, 
and may do very well till you can have a new glass put 
in by the glazier. 

Raspberry Puffs. 

Roll out thin some fine puff-paste, cut it in rounds or 
squares of equal size, lay some raspberry jam into each, 
moisten the edges of the paste, fold and press them to- 
gether, and bake the puffs from ten to fifteen minutes. 





mance as this,” said Jennie’s father, stepping out 
from behind the shadowy damask window cur- 
tain, and looking from one to the other with a 
quizzical air. “TI little thought,” he continued, 
“when I dropped off into a doze upon that win- 
dow seat this evening, that I was to be a witness 
in my dreams of such an interesting theatrical 
performance as this.” 
Both gazed upon the old gentleman for a 
t in ish t; and then Jennie, with 
the exclamation “Father!” upon her lips, sank 
into a seat, and covered her face with her hands, 





antly, as if prepared for a storm, being none the 
the discovery that it was the father of the girl he 
the railroad. 

young gentleman ?” 

“T think I do,” said Edward, drily. 

“ And do you think I owe you anything ?” 
daughter’s heart.” 


your own to save ?”” 
“None. I never peril my life for gold.” 


her no sacrifice were too dear.” 


both at the same price. 





are not keeping up a cl 


ine acq 


here before ?” 

“ He has,” said Jennie, firmly, 
“ How many times ?” 

“T cannot tell.” 


norance of the fact,” said he, frowningly. 
it not so?” 
thought no harm of it.” 


and you may tell him so if he calls again.” 
“But father,” said she, beseechingly. 


you to remain there so long.” 


low that night was wet with tears. 


silent and reserved than usual. 


suspense it cost him. 


you would not come here again at present. 


ing gaze, as she did so. 


cast eyes. 





“Why, Edward, did you rain down to us?” 
said his mother, as she rose to greet him ; and 


Jennie Le Roy, one of my boarders, who is spend- 
ing the vacation with me, in the absence of her 
father from the city.” 





| wiles of a coquette ?” 


with such a fellow as that. Tell me, has he been 


“ Ah, then I have purposely been kept in ig- 
“ Is 


“No, dear father, but he always happened to 
call in your hours of business, and I am sure I 


“ Well, it’s time the acquaintance was dropped, 


“Let there be no buts about it. Those people 
were poor and low, and not fit associates, for the 
heiress of all my wealth; and -if I had known 
the woman had a son, I would not have allowed 


Jennie dared not reply to this, for she had 
been taught to yield unqua‘oning obedience to 
her father’s wishes, but from sv.%e cause her pil- 


When Edward called again he thought Jennie 
looked pale and discomposed, and was more 


“ Are you ill, Miss Le Roy, or am I an unwel- 
come visitor?” he asked, unable to endure the 


“Neither,” said Jennie, hesitatingly, “or at 
least, not unwelcome to me, but—but—I wish 
My 
father is displeased ; and perhaps I have done 
wrong in receiving you without his knowledge. 

It evidently cost her a great struggle to say 
this, and she colored painfully under his search- 


“ He knew nothing of my coming then ?” 
“ No, I believe not,” said Jennie, with down- 


“Miss Le Roy, did you mean to deceive him, 
and bewilder me, with thé vain hope that I might 
| one day. win areturn of the passionate love I 
| bear you, for the pleasure of casting me off at 
then turning, she presented, “my son” to “ Miss | last?” said he, passionately. “ O, must I believe 

that you, whose image is enshrined in the holiest 
| recesses of my heart, could deceive me with the 


you will change your mind.” 

“You mock me,” said Edward, disdainfully. 
“We will sce. Come here, Jennie.” 

She obeyed tremblingly. 


Edward. 


fervently. 


as I know she has chosen worthily.”” 


you aught of my merits ?”” 


” 


meeting. 


day from her presence.” 


by another name,” said Edward, smiling. 


her father and Edward knew each other. 


blich, * 





to the 





valuable acquisiti 


less astounded at his sudden appearance, than at 
loved so fondly, whose life he had saved upon 


There was asilence of some minutes, and then 
the old gentleman said, “Do you remember me, 


“A few curses, perhaps, for stealing your 


“ And how much gold for the life you perilled 


“ Ah, but you do it every day ; and did I not 
hear you just now, offering to do it for Jertnie?” 
“That is a different matter altogether, and for 


“T see, you value her life a great deal higher 
than mine; but it suits me just now to estimate 
You evidently think me 
a stingy old fellow, who values a copper higher 
than he does his life; and I shall have to give 
you my Jennie, and my whole fortune, before 


“Now, Jennie, is what you told this young fel- 
low just now true, about loving him, and so on?” 
“ Yes, father,” said Jennie, hanging herhead. 
“ And you love her, do you sir?” addressing 


“ Better than the whole world beside ;” said he, 


“ Well, then, I shall not be the one to separate 
you; for my daughter’s happiness is more 
precious to me than my whole fortune. It is 
true, Edward Lovell, that I should not have 
selected one in your station for my daughter’s 
husband; but knowing that she has made her 
own choice, and that it has fallen upon one to 
whom I owea deep debt of gratitude, I cheerfully 
acquiesce in her decision ; and the more readily, 


“Tam deeply grateful for your kindness and 
forbearance,” said Edward; ‘“ but how know 


“Do not think because you avoided my ac- 
quaintance, that my watchful eye has not been 
upon you,” said Le Roy, smilingly. “I heard of 
your filial devotion ; of your triumphant resist- 
ance of strong temptation ; of your native talent, 
courage, and nobleness of soul, till I learned to 
admire your character; and unknown to you, 
my influence as director of the road, has been at 
work in your behalf ever since our first fortunate 
But for all that, I did not know that 
it was your mother to whom I sent my daughter 
in the country, at the recommendation of a friend, 
or your mother’s son I bade her dismiss the other 


“‘ Nor did I know that you were Miss Le Roy’s 
father till this evening, as I had heard you called 


Jennie was surprised and pleased to find that 
Mutual 
explanations followed, and the evening passed 
pleasantly to all parties. Before long the old 
finn of Philip Le Roy received the addition of a 
new partner in Jennie’s husband, who proved a 


Str erry, or any other jam will serve for them equally 
well. 





Winter Herbs. 

The best time for gathering herbs for winter use is 
when they are in blossom. If left till they are in seed, 
the strength goes to the seed. They are best picked from 
the stalks, dried quickly (but not burnt), before the fire, 
and rubbed into powder, then boiled. 





A cheap Suet Pudding. 

With a pound of flour mix well an equal weight of 
good potatoes boiled and grated,a quarter pound of suet, 
and a small teaspoonful of salt. Make these into a stiff 
batter, with milk, and boil the pudding one hour ma 
well-floured cloth. 


To destroy Rats. 

Cut a number of corks or a piece of sponge as thin as 
sixpences; stew them in grease, and place them in the 
way of the rats. They will greedily devour this delicacy, 
and will die of indigestion. 





Cheap Door-Mats. 

Cut old broadcloth or any woolen articles into long 
strips from one to two inches broad. Braid three of these 
together, and sew the braid round in gradually increas- 
ing circles till large enough. 





Cream Tea. 

Four spoonsful of boiling water to one spoonful of 
sweet cream, and a little loaf sugar. Delicate for the 
tenderest infant, but the cream must be genwine, not 
city cream. 

Apple Butter. 

This is often made and sold by the barrel. It is made 
by slicing and paring sweet apples, and boiling them in 
new cider till they have a smooth, thick consistency. 


To keep Cabbages. 

Cabbages put into a hole in the ground will keep well 
during the winter, and be hard, fresh, and sweet in the 
spring. Many farmers keep potatoes in the same way. 





Pickles. 
Pickles should be kept in glass bottles, as glazing is 
made with poi bst , and disast effects 





have sometimes followed their use. 





For a Cough. 

One-half ounce bloodroot; one-half ounce liverwort ; 
two ounces sweet bugle; four quarts water. Boil toone, 
and strain. Add one pound loaf sugar. 





Wax Candles. 
Should they get dirty and yellow, wet them with a 
piece of flannel dipped in spirits of wine. 


To keep Celery. 
Celery should be kept in the cellar, the roots covered 
with tan, to keep them moist. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ita rourn- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve iteremarkable success. The members of any family 
in which BaLLou’s Picrontat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instraction. 

(C7 It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 

<> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us. 

17 It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings, north and south. 

(> It presents many iarge and elegavt historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 

(7 It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketebes aud varied miscellany. 

(07> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is @ weekly visitor. 

[> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s 

(> It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

(> Its evgravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 

(7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 peges each, 
with about one thousand «pleadid engravings. 

7 Thus forming « paper original in design, and # 
favorite in every part of our Union. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
DEATH. 

BY BEATRICE 

Tam a stranger in the land, 


Where my forefathers trod ; 


But not unto my God! 


{ 
ie A stranger I unto each heart. 
i 
} 





I puss along the crowded streets. 
Unrecognized my name; 

This thought will come amid regrets. 
My God is still the same! 


I seek with joy my childhood’s home, 
But strangers claim the sod; 
* Not knowing where my kindred roam, 
Still present is my God! 


They tell me that my friends all sleep 
Beneath the valley clod: 
O, is not faith submissive sweet! 
*  Thave no friend save God! 





THE JUST MAN. 
Peace to the just man’s memory,—let it grow 
Greener with years, und blossom through the flight 
Of ages; let the mimic canvass show 
His calm benevolent features; let the light 
Stream ou his deeds of love, that shunned the aight 
Of all but heaven, and, in the book of fame, 
The glorious record of his virtues write, 
And hold it up to men, and bid them claim 
A palm iike his, and catch from him the hallowed flame. 

V.C. Bryant. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Philosophy consists not 
Tn airy schemes, or idle speculations ; 
The rule aod conduct of all social life 
Is her great province. Not in lonely cells 
Obseure she lurks, but hoids her heavenly light, 
To venates aud tu kiuys, to guide their councils, 
Aud tench them to reform aod bless mankind. 
THOMSON. 





DRESSING ROOM RILYMES. 
Blow up your wife when you've been misbehaving. 
A wise man strops his razor after shaving. 
Seeds sown by indolence to good have grown. 
Had wives sewn buttons, studs had not been known. 
How hard my sponge when dry, how soft when wet. 
I'm stern. Pet weeps. I'm softened. Artful Pet! 

wnch's Almanac. 





HOPES. 
Our hopes, like towering falcons aim 
At knowledge from their airy height; 
But ali the pleasure of the game 
Is from afar to view the flight. 





Domestic Story Department, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MISER MARTYN. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 

Miser Marryn sat before his fire. It was a 
very low, poor fire, sending out but a few flick- 
ering rays over the crazy brick hearth upon 
which it was built; lighting up for a moment 
now and then, the old brown, barren-looking 
room; and throwing upon the wall opposite 
the sharp, thin features and form of the old man 
as he sat crouching there in his chair. O, what 
a ghostly face was that, that moved up and down, 
ap and down upon the wall! The chin was 
sharp and peaked; the eyebrows heavy and 
o’erarching, and the hair that rose above his 
forehead looked like a great crown resting there. 
His shoulders were drawn forward, ana his long 
arms crossed upon his lap. O, how merry was 
the rosy, happy light, as ittook the dark shadow 
playfully in its arms and rocked backward and 
forward with it, backward and forward upon the 
ceiling, holding it just as a mother would hold 
her babe to her bosom. 

For a long time the flames danced about, and 
then faded slowly, slowly away, till they ceased 
altogether, and in their stead a bed of coals 
gleamed and shone upon the hearth. The miser 
rose up in his chair and cast a hurried glance at 
a small pile of wood in the corner, then sank 
back again and shook his head dolefully, wrap- 
ping the while his thin, tattered coat about him. 

“No, no!” he said, eyeing the wood greedily, 
“no, I must burn no more to night, though I 
freeze. Wood costs money, money, and money 
is everything, yes, everything! It is the only 
true friend I have ever found. I must hold 
fast to my money.” 

As he spoke he shook his head, earnestly, till 
the crown of silver hair that lay upon his forehead 


fell about his head and over his eyes like a white | 


mist. Then he shivered, and brushed with his 


weak, trembling hands the hair from his eyes, | 
and drew his chain nearer to the bright coals, | 





' 
{ 








} 


muttering between his teeth as he did so “ money, | 


money, money !” 

How he looked crouching there, just as he had 
crouched for years ; till his manhood was wasted, 
his strength gone from him, and his heart hard 
like the gold he worshipped! Gold! what would 
he not suffer to feast his eyes upon it! As he 
sat there some one rapped upon the door of his 
room. It was a low, timid rap, but it startled 
him and he crept softly and stealthily to the little 

pboard that d his , to assure 
himself that all was right there, before he ven- 
tured to open the door. A hard, crabbed ex- 
pression spread over his face as he went forward 
and lifted the rusty latch. 

Achild appeared before him ; a bright, happy 
looking little girl, with a world of light spark- 
ling from the depths of her blue eyes, and her 
round, red lips dimpled about with smiles. 


“TI have brought you hing,” she said, 








holding out towards him upon a small plate, a | 


hot, smoking biscuit. 

“Who told you to bring it here?” asked the 
old man, gruffly, reaching out his poor hand as 
he spoke. “I sha’n’t give you anything for it; 
I don’t want it!” 

“O, sir, but I don’t want anything, and no 
one told me to bring it to you. I thought you 
didn’t have any one to cook you nice things, and 
that you must be very lonesome; so I came. 
Wont you take the plate to eat it on?” 

“No, no! take it home; don’t bring me any- 
thing again,” and he turned to close the door. 

“‘Good-night!’’ rang out the clear, sweet voice 
of the child as she tripped away. 

Miser Martyn stopped suddenly, and repeated 
the words over to himself—“good-night, good- 
night !’—then he put his head out of the door 
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again to listen. The little girl had vanished in 


the darkness. He looked up the long flight of | 


stairs by his door; peered about the large, old 


hall wonderingly. The sunbeam had left him, | 
So he went back to the | 


but where had it gone ? 
coals upon his hearth, murmuring, not the word 
that had laid unholily upon his lips for years, 
hut “good-night,” in something like a softened 
tone. He set the biscuit down beside him, and 
hent his face upon his hands, looking with his 
reat hollow eyes into the fire. The coals still 
ulistened and sparkled, and the wind came in 
oaring gusts adown the chimney. It whistled 
ubout,*and rattled the rickety windows, and 
shook as if it were a strong hand the loosely- 
hung doors ; then howled low and mournfully 
’ it died away in long, heavy breaths. But 
the old man did not heed it, he sat like one en- 
tranced. He could see his whole life from its 
tirst beginning up to the present moment stretch- 
ed out like a path across the blazing coals. 

He could see a red farm-house with roses 
yrowing by its sides, and lilacs and apple trees 
skirting the path that led from its door adown 
to the road. He could see trees clustering at its 
back ; trees white and fragrant with blossoms in 
May, so full that they gave their leaves like 
pearls to crown the emerald beauty of the shin- 
ing grass at their feet ; white in May, but rich, 
red and purpling with fruit in the golden har- 
vest time. Nearer, nearer the old man bent his 
head to the embers. He was not looking at the 
tields of clover that rolled away like purple oceans 
from the brown barn ; not at the woods that rose 
up fresh and green in summer, and still fresh 
»nd green when the snow lay soft and white upon 
everything; not at the birds that sang, nor the 
brooks that slid and sparkled in the summer 
sunshine. No, he could see a sweet, pale-faced 
woman going about in the little red farm-house ; 
woman with a smile upon her lip that now 
seemed to him an eternal one. He bowed his 
head reverently. The pale hand of the woman 
was laid caressingly upon his hair ; not hair sil- 
vered and frosted with age, but brown and 
glossy with youth. Gently, O, so gently! her 
hand rested upon his head and glided over his 
white, unbrowned forehead. 

His eyes were bright and sparkling, and his 
cheeks flushed deeply with the vigor and health 
ofboyhood. Nothing could check the flow of his 
ardent spirits. What a life lay before him! 
what happiness just within the outstretching of 
his young arms. 

Buta change comes. The little farm-house 
grows dark. Day by day the step of the sweet- 
faced woman lightens. Her smile grows sweeter 
all the while and her voice more tender and 
touching. By-and-by she does not leave her 
room. He brings her flowers every morning 
from the garden and meadow, and tears steal 
into his eyes as she smiles upon him. The times 
grow darker and darker, and he stays by her 
side all the time; until the darkness breaks out 
into a tempest. He looks upon the dead face of 
his mother. No more smiles are there for him; 
no more tender caresses ; they are all buried in a 
bleak grave in the village burying-cground. 

A long time passes and there is no light for 
him. His path is gloomy and cheerless. His 
home is no longer a home. A new mistress 
comes to preside over it. The roses bloom no 
more by the windows; nor the lilacs by the 
path that leads down to the road. There are no 
pleasant words for him, nothing but frowns and 
rebuffs. He goes away among strangers, and 
ere long a bright, cheery face is woven in with 
his hopes and dreams of the future. He labors 
and drudges, but cheerfully, since once more 
there is a bright place in his heart. He grows 
to be { strong man, and still that face is with 
him, daguerreotyped a living image upon his 
very soul. There comes a time of pleasant an- 
ticipations, and he talks of a home that will be 
his ere long; of a fair-faced girl who will soon 
be his wife. 

But a demon whispers something in his ear ; 
a word like gold, and it haunts him until he gives 
up the home, and turns his back upon the hap- 
piness that waited but for him to grasp it. He 
turns away from everything that will not yield 
him the harvest he seeks. ‘Ile goes from his 
native land, and does not return until he brings 
with him coffers of yellow gold. Still he is not 
satisfied, still there is a vacant place within his 
soul. He wanders wearily about, asking every- 
where for the young heart that he cast away 
fiom him years before; asking for the sweet- 
faced girl whose love he had repaid with ingrat- 
itude. But no one knows where she is. One 
person says she has married; another that she 
is dead, and still another that she went away off 
a long time ago, none knew whither. He never 
sees her again, and his life grows colder and 
harder every day. His gold is his god! he does 
not allow himself food enough for proper suste- 
nance ; cannot spare enough from his coffers to 
purchase himself a comfortable coat. He prays 
only over his gold; owns no friend but that; 
clasps nothing warmer in his trembling grasp, 
nothing more human. His life is worthless. 
He sees it in the dying, fading embers. It flows 
uselessly through his coffers of gold, out of them 
he does not exist. He sees suffering men, women 
and children in his way, stretching out their 
hands piteously to him, but he turns away from 
them, and hugs his treasures closer to him. 

A groan burst from the miser’s lips. The 
embers were almost dead. He held out his 
feeble arms towards the smouldering ruins. For 
a@ moment a single star of brightness rose above 
them, then all was darkness. Again the old 
man groaned and clasped his hands over his 
eyes to shut out the visions of the past. But 
he could not do it. The sweet-faced woman was 
by his side in the dark, rickety room. Again she 
spoke encouragingly to him; told him to be a 
brave, good man, loving his neighbors as him- 
self; to be a tender man, a reverent man, help- 
ing the poor and down-trodden, the weary and 
afflicted; to give the destitute out of his 
abundance. 

“Tcan’t! I can’t give up my gold!” broke 
from his lips. “ What shall I do without my 

id 2” 

The woman smiled and pointed towards the 


| his mind—the litle girl smiled like his me, 
He would give her all his wealth if she w 
come to him again! 


All night long he sat alone in the darkné an 


and when the morning came it found something ied al ee ae 
| like a smile upon his thin features. He built ay, 


| fire upon the hearth, such an one as he had not 
allowed himself for a long time; bought a hot 
roll from the baker at the corner, and threw open 
the old rickety blinds, and sat in the sunlight by 
the window as he ate it. During the forenoon 
he waited and watched for the little visitor of the 
preceding evening, but she did not come. He 
looked out of the window and watched the peo- 
ple that poured out of the very house in which 
he lived. Old men bowed down with age; wo- 
men with hungry-looking babes upon their 
bosoms, and little children in thin and scanty 
garments, with baskets upon their arms, went 
shivering in the keen and frosty air. Some re- 
turned while he sat there wityemall bits of coal 
in their baskets, and their hands bent and be- 
numbed by the cold. Stillthe blue-eyed child 
for whom he waited came not. 

The afternoon waned béfore her timid rap 
sounded upon his door. 

“Come in!” call€d the vaice of the old miser. 

The child hesitated. 

“ Come in called again ; the second time 
in a pleasanter tone. The latch was slowly 
lifted, and the little girl entered the room. In 
her hand she held part of an apple, which she 
bashfully extended toward him. 

“Do you know all the folks in this house?” 
asked Miser Martyn, shortly, drawing the child 
to him. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Are any of them poor?” 

“Poor? O, yes, sir, very poor !”” 

“How many families live in the house?” 

“As many as thirty, sir.” 

The old man shrugged js shoulders and 
clenched his fists, while the little one shied away 
from him. 

“Do you know that I have gold?” he whis- 
pered in her ear, catehing her by the arm again. 

She gave a quick, startled glance into his face, 
and said : tp 

“Some one told me so, but I didn’t believe it 
because you always-fooked so poor.” 

“You may believe it, for 1 am going to feed 
all the people in this house, if you will help me. 
Only you must h for me—laugh a t 
‘al? hi 

“Feed all sh“ks—I help him—laugh,” 
repeated tip q not comprehending for a 
moment hitar@™SW°) « D5 you mean that you 
will give the he something to eat? Mrs. ¢ 
Myers who ksioT Mt. Cripk so long, and the poor, 
lame shoemak —_ ‘he little children whose 
mother is dead ‘li °Fvery one? do you mean 










it?” she aske’/? e growing radiant with 
joy. that dH 

“ Yes, all ,” was the answer. 

“Dear, d then I am the happiest little 
girl in the w d youare the best man! All 
of them ?” clapped her hands and jump- 
ed up and do? }jiand danced all about the room 
in hér deli The old man followed her,’ 
making a hob#ling attempt to imitate her light, 
graceful motiofis. 

“May I help you buy the things ?” she asked, 
catching hold of his hand. 


“Yes, yes,4only laugh; laugh all the time!” 

“We wont let them know anything about it, 
will we, and we will buy coal and bread for 
every one of them? o-o-oh! I am su happy!” 
and she commenced dancing about the room, 
again, while the old miser hobbled along after her. 

The next day was one of thanksgiving to the 
poor, wretched inmates of that old house. Nearly 
all day marketmen, grocer boys and coal men, 
stopped before its door, and distributed their 
burdens in the dreary-locking rooms. Little 
children daneed about before the warm fires that 
sparkled upon the hearths, and crowed at the 
sight of the food that was piled up in their nar- 
row homes. Weary men and women took a new 
light in their hearts, and Alice, little Alice, who 
had labored all day with Miser Martyn, laughed 
and cried until she was hoarse at what she saw. 
The crowning joy of the day to her was, that the 
old man was going up stair®to board with her 
mother, on purpose to hear and see her laugh, he 
said; and that she should have nice and com- 
fortable clothes and go to school all the time. 
“That night the pale, sweet-faced woman came 
to Miser Martyn in his dreams; came and lit 
up the whole long night with her smiles ; and 
when he awoke in the morning, he said that his 
forehead was cool from the caressing of her 
hands. ‘ 





A CONFIDENCE MAN. 


The wife of a French gentleman of birth and 
fortune, after a long illness was pronounced past 
recovery. Her physician so informed her, and 
she prepared composedly to meet death. She 
desired her husband to approach her bedside, 
and taking his hand, said : 

“Mon ami, have I made you happy?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. ¢ 

“ Have you anything to reproach me with ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Will you do me a last favor when I am 
gone, and ask me no questions?” 

The afflicted husband signified his assent. 

“ Well, then,” said the dying wife, “here is 
the key of yonder bureau; in a secret drawer 
among the ornaments on the left side, you will 
find three of letters, tied up with rib- 
bons of different colors. When I am dead, take 
them our and burn them, without reading them.” 
The wife died, and the husband faithfully per- 
formed his promise. Would a lady have done 
the same *—Detroit Budget. 





BISHOP CHEVERUS. 


An American gentleman once called on Car- 
dinal Cheverus, and while talking with him of 
his old friends in America, said the contrast be- 
tween the cardinal’s position in the episcopal 
palace of Bordeaux and in his former humble 
residence when he was in Boston, was a very 
striking one. The humble and pious prelate 
smiled, arid taking his visitor by the arm, led 
him from the stately hall in which they were 
conversing, into a narrow room furnished in a 
style of austere simplicity : “‘ The palace,” said 
he, “which you have seen and admired so much, 
i residence of the i A 


A you ntleman, articled to an attorney in 
Leadon, wet tried at the Old Bailey on the 17th 


CURIOUS CASES OF RESEMBLANCE. 


d 19th of July, 1824, on five indictments for | 


thinking of his mother, the little girl and his goladifferent acts of theft. A person resembling the 


nee had 
lied at various shops in the metropolis for the 
rpose of looking at books, jewelry, and other 
ricles, with the pretended intention of making 
schases, but made off with the property placed 
yre him while the storekcepers were eng: 
‘ing out other articles. In each of these 
“the prisoner was positively identitied by 
alt Persons, while in a majority of them an 
“as as clearly and positively established ; 
pes young man was proved to be of orderly 
habing irreproachable character, and under 
tion for want of money to resort to 
. Similar depredations on other 
tradesh” had been committed by a person 
resembl she prisoner; and these persons 
proved « though there was a considerable 
resemblal in the prisoner, he was not the 
person Wihad robbed them. The prisoner 
Was CONVIC ynon one indictment, but acquit- 
ted on all thohers, and the judge and jurors 
who tried thas three cases expressed their 
Conviction thehe witnesses had been mistaken, 
and that the ‘osecutors had been robbed by 
another persoi resembling the prisoner. A 
pardon was imndiately procured in respect of 
Poa charge on yhich’ conviction had taken 
Not many monk pefore the last-mentioned 
case a respectable oung man was tried for a 
highway robbery caymivted at Bethnal Green, 
in which neighborhyd both he and the prose- 
cutor resided. ‘Lhepiosecutor swore positively 
that the prisoner was the man who robbed hit 
of his watch. ‘I'he counsel for the prisoner 
called a genteel young woman, to whom the 
prisoner paid his addieses, who gave evidence 





no 
disho: 





| Qester's Pienic. 


** Pellow-citizens,”’ said a backwoods orator upon a 
stump, “1 go in for measures, not wen! (Pass around 
that two-gallou jug, and try a little of the real rectified 
‘oil of rye.’) Measures are what we want, and 
measure at that. When the great spirit of freedom took 
refuge in the eagle's nest upon the mountain ciill, the 
nobie tree that has been cut down upon this spot was 
only @ little twig—that twig was once a simple seed in 
the ground—that—that—that ground—that ground was 
just where you see it now—and—and, when in the course 
of human events it becomes necessary (push the jug 
about, boys; take a driuk!)—that » man should take the 
place of the tree, to spread his protecting branches over 
you, l’'m Aere,—1 say, fellow-citizens, until these arms 
are lopped off, and this trunk is cut down, just like the 
tree that stood here before me, | say, boys (drink away ; 
there's plenty on it!)—1 say, 1'm jest as you see me now 
—jest as you li allers find this child, Samuel Stenter ! 
I'm—yes (hand me the jug once !)— 1m hanged if | aint 
—I'm stwnped !” 

While Miss Chester was at York, one evening, having 
to perform s serious scene of Lady Townley, in the com- 
edy of the * Provoked Husband,” she was observed be- 
tween the 4th and 5th acts, in a rather retired part be- 
hind the wings, sobbing ayd moaning, aud beatiug her 
bosum in & most Unusual Manner for Bn BOLTesS LOT en 
scene. Ove of the ators very kindly asked her the cause 
of the grief so paintully expressed; she replied, not iu 
words, but motioned him to begune, and then signed and 
moaned more entausiastically and vociferously than be- 
fore. The good-patured actor, aiarmed at a pretty wo- 
man’s grief, entreated her to retire to her dressiug-room, 

and let the other ladies assist to console her; ou which 
she suddenly suspended ber tones of grief, aud snappishly 
exclaimed ; 

* Go along, sir,—leave me—for I am working up my 
feeliugs tor che last scene.” 

‘Xhis became a by-word and « jest among the frequent- 
ers of the green-roum. 


ee 


* Plaise your lordship’s houor and glory,” said Tim, 
* | suvot the hare by accident.” 

~ By accident!” remarked Captain O'Halloran. 

* By accident,” coutiuued the postiiion—"* i was fring 
at » busi, and the beast rau across my aim, all of his 

wh acourd.”” 
4 The gamekeeper telis a diflerent story,” replied his 
lordship. me 

Yeu! don't put faith in what that man says,” said 





which proved a complete alibi. ‘Lhe prosecutor 
Was then ordered out of *ourt, and in the interval 
another young man, of the yame of Greenwood, 
who awaited his trial on a capital charge, of 
felony, was introduced and placea by the side of 
the prisoner. ‘Lhe prosecutor was again put up 
in the witess-box and addressed thus; * Re- 
member, sir, the lite of this young man depends 
upon your reply to the question 1 ain about to 
put. Will you swear aguin that the young man 
at the bar is the person why assaulted and rob- 
bed you!” ‘lhe witness turned his head to- 
wards the dock, when beholdmg two men so 
nearly alike, he became petritied with astonish- 
ment, dropped his hat, aud was speceliless for a 
time, but at length declined swearing to either. 
The young man was of course acquitied. Green- 
wood was tried for another offence and executed ; 
and a few hours before his death acknowledged 
that he had commmitted the robbery with which 
the other was charged.— Manchester Guardian. 











Floral Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Thy beams are sweet, beloved spring! 
The winter shades before thee tly ; 
The bough smiles green, the young birds sing, 
The chainless current glistens by ; 
Till countless tlowers, like stars illume 
The deepening vale and forest gioom. 
Tuaanvp (Danish poet). 








Language of Flowers. 


ful task to tend and cultivate them; bi 
the tull interpretation of their hidden gue? Let us 
tell it to you in a concise form, that you may preserve it 
for use. The fair lily is an image of holy innocence; the 
purpled rose a figure of heartfelt love; faith is represent- 
ed to usin the blue passion flower; hope beams forth 
from the evergreen, peace trom the olive branch, immor- 
telle; the cares of life are represented by the rosemary ; 
the victory of the spirit by the palm; modesty by the 
blue, fragrant violet ; compassion by the ivy; tenderness 
by the myrtle; affectionate reminiscence by the forget- 
me-not; natural honesty and fidelity by the oak leat; 
unassumingness by the corn flower (the cyane); and the 
auriculus, *‘ how friendly they look upon us with their 
childlike eyes.” Even the dispositions of the human 
soul are expressed by flowers. Thus, silent grief is por- 
trayed by the weeping willow; sadness by the angelica; 
shuddering by the aspen; melancholy by the cypress; 
desire of meeting again by the starwort; the night smell- 
ing rocket is a figure of life, as it stands on the frontiers 
between light and darkness. Sweet and delicate lan- 
guage, appealing to the tenderest feelings, and more elo- 
quent than words can tell. Between ourselves, gentle 
reader of the Flag, tell your next love tale in the lan- 
guage of Flora, and see if the effect be not magical. 





Ampelopsis. 

Well known by its English names of Virginia Creeper 
and Five-leaved Ivy. Its flowers have no beauty, but it 
is worth cultivating as an or 1 plant, from the 
brilliant scarlet which its leaves assume in autumn, and 
which look particularly well at that season, when inter- 
mingled and contrasted with the rich dark, glossy green 
leaves of the English Ivy. The plant is very rapid in 
growth, and is propagated by cuttings or layers. The 
Virginian Creeper is one of our finest indigenous climb- 
ers. It grows very rapidly, attaching itself firmly to 
wood and stone buildings. 





Fontanesia. 

A shrub or low tree, resembling in appearance the com- 
mon Privet, but with handsomer flowers, which are at 
first whitish, but afterwards become a brownish yellow. 
It is a native of Syria, where its leaves remain on all the 
year; but in this climate they drep off in the course of 
the winter. It will grow in any common garden soil, 
and is propagated by layers, cuttings and grafting on 
the Privet. 

The Coral Tree. Stove and green-house shrubs, with 
splendid coral-colored flowers. LE. laurifolia and E. Cris- 
ta-galli will grow in the open border, and will flower 
magnificently in a warm sunny border, if sheltered by a 
south wall. The soil should be sandy loam, or loam and 
peat; and they are propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood struck in sand under glass, but without bottom 
heat. 

Gesneria. 

Showy hot-house plants, generally with intensely bril- 
liant scarlet flowers. They require rich light soil, and 
are propagated by cuttings struck in sand under bell 
glass with the aid of bottom heat. It is a very difficult 
plant to propagate, as it is very susceptible to any very 
slight excess of heat or cold. but it well repays any trouble. 





Cotula. 

Hardy annuals, the flowers of which are like little 
golden balls. It will grow in any common garden soil, 
and requires to be sown in April, with the usual treat- 
ment of hardy annuals. 


Pitcarnia. 

Handsome herbaceous stove plants, with pine-apple- 
like leaves, and very singular scarlet or pinkish flowers. 
Should be grown in sandy peat and rich loam. 





Dimorphotheca. 
Professor De Candolle’s new name for the Cape Mari- 
golds, formerly called Calendula piwvialis and C. hytrida. 











door. In an inggan the thought flashed through 


= 
Cape tuberous-rooted plants, with very curious flowers, 
and requiring the usual culture of similar plants. 


oy Guatienl Aachhischen of 1 
Bordeaux, but this little changber is where John 
Cheverus lives.” —Salina Eagle. 


How many of the gentle readers of the Flag have their 
rooms enriched by beautiful flowers? Ah, it is adelight- 
‘ou know | you 


Tins ssynu, “wav Mever Cares about speaking Lae — 
anyhow. ie lould me Cotuer day, yer jordsnip was uy! 
bo Mb bo fli Gue chair Of Juoiice as & jackass! : 

“Ay, ay,” excused Viscount Kuskiddery, * indeed | 
and what uid yuu say!” , oe 

* Viabe yer wrdeuip, 1 said yer lordship was! 


Marshal, spare that dog, touch not a single hair; he 
worriés many & bog trom out Lis mouldy hur. U when 
be Was & pup, 50 risky aud so plump, be lapped bis wisk 
from » cup, When Luugry—at ajump. Aud then bis 
fuuny tricks, so Tunny iu their piace, 60 full of canine 
ducks, Upuu your Lands and face. Lou wiil surely let 
bim tive: OU, do uot Kill fim dead, he wags bis uerra- 
tive; au prays for lile—not lead. Gv, get tie uiusae 
now aud put upon Dis mouth, aud stop tuat bow-wow- 
wow! &uu tenueney to drought. He is our children’s 
pet, companion of taeir joy; you will pot kill him yet, 
wud tius their bopes destroy. Nu, marsuai, spare Uaat 
pup, touch uot # single bur. O put your * pistil” up, 
and go eWay from there. 


We learn that 4 petition, signed by sost of the phre- 
nologists, is soon tu P to the leg ‘the 
grivvauce they compiain Of is One Of & Most serious aud 
alarming bature—ripening & it does Ww an Interference 
With the objects aud uses uf science; Gud striking at the 
roots of kuowiedge, and perbaps virtue, now geting 
seurce in the woriu, Owing WO great consumption. ‘This 
grievance, then, cousists In tue nUWeroUs suies made Of 
the ** Depiiatory Compound, * or * Hair destroying row- 





der,” boidly stated by the veuders LO possess the power 
of removiug superfiuous hair, aud even capable Or mak- 
ing @ high fureneud out of a iow brow, no matter how 
thickly pianted with lair. 


A clergy was ‘ing to instruct one of his 
Sunday scholars, a plougnboy, on the nature of a 





a Now, my boy,” said he, ‘ suppose you were to see 
middle 


the sun rising in the of the night, what should 
a 
you sell a Please eur.” 
“ No, but,” said ,» “suppose you knew 


clergyman, 
that it was not the moon, but the sun, aud that you saw 
it actually rise in the middle of the night—what should 


sn Please, sur, I should think it was time to get up.” 


. See ee een ee ee 


The Montgomery Mail tells the following, and we are 
to learn from the same authoritative source that 

Unere was uo backing out in the matter: “We have a 
bachelor friend that we think much of, who was horribly 
outraged an evening or two ago. Me was industriously 
plyiog with his attentions, a young and very handsome 
widow, when some one remarked that Miss Blauk—a 
very lovely young iady by the way—was without an 
attendant. 

~*£ can't leave,’ said Coelebs; ‘I'm engaged.’ 

**@,’ exe wd the widow, with cuarming paivete, 
‘I did not think we had gone so far as that” 


owe ee eee ~~ 


An Englishman and s Yankee were recently disputing, 
wheu the loruser suveringly remarked : 
aia Fort ly, the Ameri could go no further than 


Pacific " 

Yaukee scratched his prolific brain for au iustant, and 
thus triampnantly replied: 

“Why, good gracious! they’re already levelling the 
Rocky Mouutains, and carting tue dirt out west. 1 vad 
& letter last week frum my cousin, who is living 200 miles 
west of the Pacitic suoce—on made land!’ 

The Englishman gave in! 





een eens 


The tice of fitting up residences in the Italian 
style n followed by Mr. Timkius, the law clerk in 
the respectable office of Slash and Sellemoff. Mr. Tim- 
kius baving heard much of the splendid palazzi at Ven- 
ice, has aimed at rendering his apartment as Venetian as 
possible, and has already covered the floor with some Ve- 
netian carpeting. Lhe window is fitted with a Venetian 
blind, aud ia order that the Itwlian character of the 
room may be as inuch as possible preserved, he has placed 
nu italian irou over the chimney-piece. 


ene 


A few days since, one of our learned counsel deemed 
it necessary to shake the testimony of a Mr. Butterworth 
by impugwing his veracity. The witness being caligd to 
the stand, the lawyer commenced : 

* Do you know Mr. Butterworth?” 


“ What is Butterworth?” 
“Two and tenpence s pound, although I have paid as 


high as— 
“ That will do, sir. You can take your seat.” 


A tenant, whose arrears had been hopelessly longed 
for, p d himself i to the laudiord to pay 
him. He thumped down the notes and got his receipt. 
‘The servant letting him out declared that ‘it was a sign 
before death ” to see him doing such a thing. 

** Ie it,” says Mike, with a grin; ** there's my receipt, 
and the bank is broke, and the best thing you can ao is 
to advise the master to give what he has got to a charity 
before ‘tis found out.” 


= 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after twelve years of scoemalios pronase and pepaletty: 
become a ** household werd" from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be & weekly visitor to every American bome, 


beeause 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, sndin ® neat and beautiful style 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in ite eight super-royal pages. 

(7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, llany, witand humor. 

7 It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who 

of editorial ex 0 Bos’ 


seventeen years i ton 


(7~ It contains in its large, well filled and deeply 
ing pages not one vulgar word or line 
(> It numbers among its regular contributors # 
ohsogl the  cultivg * 
lin humanit 
the ; nf pa 
8. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THR MERRY-MAKINO, 


“Loox, Sybil, there comes Ralph E 
Sir Philip Lyle’s steward,” said Mrs. ( 
as aman on horseback rode up to the Cr 
Anchor. “He has come, I suppose, to ho 
festival with his presence, which is to « 
Sir Philip’s birthday.” 

“] wonder if Sir Philip has arrived yer 
Sybil. 

“ Why didn’t you know that he isn’t 

“No, I’m sure I didn’t. How did yor 

“ Neighbor Markland told me. He 
yesterday morning that an unforeseen 0 
will prevent him the pleasure of being | 

“1 wish something had happened w 
Ralph Elthorpe from coming, and Ma: 
would wish the same if she knew he was 

“J don’t see why,” said her moth: 
Ralph Elthorpe is as personable lookin 
as you will see in a thousand.” 

“And what is better,” said John | 
looking up from a long column of figur: 
been adding up, “he has—so I’ve bee 
five thousand pounds snugly investe 
three per cents.” 

“ If he had forty times as much inves 
and if he were forty times handsomer th . 
said Sybil, “1 thould Tike him whne 1. 
Besides, there are some people who do 
he came very honestly by his five - 
pounds, There have of late been som 
surmises respecting him. If I were 
shouldn’t care to meet him in a lonely 
night, if there were reason to suppor 
money in my purse.” 

“For shame, Sybil,” said her m: 
give heed to every idle rumor that's 
suppose you are thinking of the late 
but Ralph Elthorpe is no more one of 
bers than you or J am.” 

“ Well, I can’t help it, but if Eltho 
turn out to be some prince in disguis 
would suit me none the better. I nev: 
ever shall like to see a man or wom 
always avoid meeting your eye. It 
a guilty look according to my mind.” 

At this moment Mrs. Cornish pla 
ger on her lips in token of silence, | 
that a man who was passing when Flr: 
ed in his horse, and stopped to speab 
had now gone on his way. Almost : 
instant the door opened and Ralp! 
entered. 

To those not in the habit of study 
man countenance, and had never had 
picions excited against him, the opin: 
Cornish as to his good looks might 
seemed to be exaggerated. He was \ 
and rather slender, which made him 
than he really was. He was likewi» 
ably lithe and agile; #0 much so w 
to be suggestive of a fierce, leonine pl 
was anything but pleasant. His fe: 
well cut, his complexion light, an 
smooth and delicate. His greatest p! 
cal defect was the one mentioned by | 
sedulously as he avoided encounter 
own the eye of another, it was not f 
of assurance, as in speech and mar 
frequently offensively bold and aud 
in the opinion of those who made 
sion to refinement. He could, how 
he chose, be sufficiently mild and su 
demeanor, as was evinced on the ar 
Philip Lyle and his guests at Albar: 

“ Stop, my pretty Sybil,” said he 
she was in the act of lifting the lat 

opposite the one by which he h 

“ Stop—I've something to say to yo 

“ Reserve it for some other tim 
replied ; “I'm in » hurry now.” 

“Don’t be uncivil, daughter,” sa 
nish. “If you are in « burry you 
minute or two two listen to what ov 
thorpe has to say.” 

“It ian’t of the least consequencr 

“Iwas merely going to offer to be 

the merry-making if she will wait ' 














something, for 1 took an early brea 
light one at that, and must try and 

“ You certainly show great con 
making such an offer,” replied 8, 
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